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LISBON. 


On board Ship, Sept. 10th. 

Avrera long passage we have arrived safely in the Tagus. 
The first part of our voyage proved very disagreeable, as we 
encountered a constant succession of calms or contrary winds. 
When off cape Clear we met with a most violent storm. 
During three days of its continuance, the weather was more 
tempestuous than I ever before experienced ; and we were 
obliged to lay to, until it abated. Our captain was himself 
in very considerable apprehension, and not being a man of 
remarkable strong nerves, was unable to disguise his fears. 
He tried however to gather as much courage as he could from 
his brandy bottle, to which he applied so often and so dili- 
gently that he became in a very short time completely drunk. 
This was, as may be supposed, a very agreeable circumstance 
to us. 

To add to the comfort of our situation, on the third night, 
while the tempest was at its height, we were fired at by a 
French privateer. I was at the time taking the only peep I 
had ventured at for forty-eight hours on deck, but on hearing 
the ball whiz by my cars, I prudently beat a retreat to my old 
quarters, which I did not immediately feel very anxious to 
quit. The privateer was prevented from coming along side 
of us by the violence of the storm. In the morning she was 
not in sight. 
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The weather at this time beginning to clear up, we de- 
termined to take vengeance on our drunken commander, and 
to give him a lesson which he might recollect on a similar 
occasion. We accordingly gave a preparation to the steward, 
directing him to infuse it in the captain’s brandy bottle which 
stood in the cupboard, which orders he punctually put in ex- 
ecution. Soon after we saw the abovementioned gentleman 
descend into the cabin for the purpose of taking a morning 
draught, to keep, as [ suppose, the cold off his stomach. He 
first however, as if he was unwilling to have any one witness 
to what he was about, cast his eyes round the cabin to see if 
we were asleep. Being satisfied in that particular, he ap- 
plied the bottle to his lips, where he held it so long that I 
began to think they would never again be parted. At length 
he reluctantly took it away, but not until the contents were 
entirely exhausted. I thought from a kind of cough he gave 
when swallowing the last drops, that he was not perfectly 
satisfied with the flavour. The medicine was not long in 
taking effect. The poor Irishman was soon put under a 
double evacution, which lasted till the following day. During 
the operation he appeared to think himself no longer a man 
for this world. On his recovery, he seemed to have some 
little suspicion of the trick we had played him. It answered 
a very good purpose, and he never afterwards got fuddled. 

In the bay of Biscay another privateer chased us. This we 
outsailed. Early on the morning of the fifth of September 
we heard the sailors cry out “land.” We were roused by 
the cheerful sound, and on deck in a moment. The land first 
seen was cape Ortegal, and soon after the promontory of cape 
Finisterre opened to our view. Those who have never been 
ut sea can with difficulty conceive the sensations produced by 
the first sight of the shore. From shore the eye can perhaps 
dwell on no object in nature more sublime than a view of the 
vast and trackless ocean: but I know no prospect so delight- 
ful as that of land when dimly discovered at sea, which seems 
at first hanging in the horizon like a distant cloud, and grows 
gradually distinct. The coast of Galicia had, as we drew 
nearer, a wild and desolate appearance. A huge chain of 
rude mountains rose one above another, without a shrub to 
shelter their bleak-and barren sides. The waves broke with 
such prodigious violence over the rocks at their base, that for 


many leagues we heard the roar, and saw the white spray 
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glittering in the sunbeams. The sun shone over the tops of 
the mountains, which were half obscured by the morning 
mists, and gave to the scene an evanescent beauty. During 
the whole day we continued sailing along the coast, to which 
we approached so near as clearly to distinguish every object. 
In the afternoon we saw large columns of smoke ascending, 
and heard an incessant roar of cannon, which gave rise to va- 
rious conjectures. We sagaciously concluded it to proceed 
from the retreating armies of the French, whom we presumed 
to be flying towards the Pyrenees in every direction. What 
was really the occasion we have never yet learned. 

On the following morning we made the mountains of 
Vianna, at the northern extremity of Portugal. Close in 
shore we discovered a ship that shewed Spanish colours, and 
an innumerable collection of fishing boats and feluccas. A 
few leagues to the southward of these mountains, after our 
eyes had been gratified by a constant and ever-varying suc- 
cession of beautiful objects, appeared the Villa do Conde. 
The view of the shore was here most picturesque and en- 
chanting. The day was remarkably fine ; a light and almost 
imperceptible breeze wafted us along. The minutest object 
was clearly distinguishable by the naked eye. We saw at 
the Villa do Conde the magnificent remains of an ancient 
aqueduct, consisting of a series of lofty arches upwards of 
three hundred in number. The neighbouring country was 
extremely interesting, abounding in varied and novel charms. 
Hills rose one above another in graceful confusion, the sum- 
mits of which were hidden in groves of fir, and their bases 
were clothed with the rich verdure of the cork-tree. The 
intermediate vallies were laid out in olive plantations, lemon 
gardens, and vineyards. 

About noon we reached the mouth of the Duero, and came 
in full view of the beautiful city of Oporto, which stands on 
its northern bank. Here we were hailed and brought to by 
the Talbot sloop of war, from which we received a visit that 
was not very agreeable. An officer came on board for the 
purpose of easing us of part of our crew. He took three of 
the men, one of whom was Cesar the cook. The poor fellow 
seemed very reluctant at going, and his face turned almost 
white. The mate, an idle, useless rascal, he took at my re- 
commendation. In return for the men he took away, he 
brought us three others, foreigners, who had been pressed a 
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few days previous from a Swedish ship. These fellows had 
cunningly pretended to be ignorant of English, and whenever 
they were addressed by an officer, replied in their own gibber- 
ish. When they had remained three or four days on board the 
Talbot, it was thought advisable, as nothing could be made 
of them, to exchange them for others who were able to speak. 
They found their tongues as soon as they thought themselves 
clear of danger. One of these ingenious gentlemen was a 
Prussian, another a Swede, and the third an old Dutch car- 
penter, who brought with him sundry pots and kettles, and a 
chest of tools large enough to supply the uses of a seventy- 
four gun ship. The officers of the Talbot could give us but 
little intelligence concerning the state of Lisbon. They had 
heard nothing for several days. ‘They however told us that 
on arriving at the Tagus, should we not see the fleet off 
the mouth of the river, we might safely go in, as that would 
be a certain signal of the city being in possession of the 
British. While we remained off the bar of Oporto an eight 
oared barge came along side to bring us a pilot, supposing us 
bound up the Duero. The crew exhibited a most motley as- 
semblage of black and white raggamuffins. Several other 
boats also came to us with fruit and wine, with which we 
supplied ourselves in abundance... The sailors, in return for 
their old clothes, rags, the offer of which an English beggar 
would deem an insult, salt pork, potatoes, &c, got as much 
wine and fruit as they could consume. The people in the 
boats asked eagerly for bread, and seemed to consider them- 
selves exceedingly happy in obtaining the mouldy and worm- 
eaten biscuit of the sailors. We also disposed of our empty 
bottles to them, which they very gladly accepted. Most of 
the boats we saw were shaped like canoes, with triangular 
sails. What struck me as most peculiar, the men stand in 
them as they row. 

The southern bank of the Duero is agreeably diversified 
with villas, which produce a very gay and lively appearance. 
This river is the largest in Portugal, except the Tagus. It 
rises near Soria in Old Castile, and traverses an extent of one 
hundred and twenty leagues. Oporto is situated on the 
northern bank, about a league from the sea. The city stands 
on the declivity of a hill. Houses, convents, churches, and 
spires rise above each other like the seats of an amphitheatre. 
‘Among them the cathedral stands eminently conspicuous. 
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The beauty of the prospect can seldom be exceeded. We 
could not refrain from impatience at not being ashore. 

During the night we continued our course, and on the fol- 
lowing day enjoying the same beauty of scene and the same 
serenity of air. ‘Towards evening we discovered the rock of 
Lisbon, and came abreast of the cluster of rocky islands 
called as Berlingas. They are situated near cape Fiserao, and 
are six in number. Their forms are very curious and gro- 
tesque. We received a pilot on board early in the morning, 
and arrived at noon, on the ninth, safely in the Tagus. 

We passed by Fort St. Julien and came to anchor a little 
below the castle at Belem. We lie in the midst of transports 
and men of war. The river is crowded with ships. Above 
the castle we see a forest of masts. The Russian fleet lies 
very high up, almost above the city. Imagination can scarce- 
ly form any thing more beautiful than the gay scene around 
us. The banks of the river are studded with villas, or- 
chards, gardens, vineyards and palaces. In our rear the vast 
and “ sterile promontory” of Cabo da Rocca stretches into the 
ocean. Before us stands the fine old gothick castle of Belem, 
beyond which rise the white turrets and spires of Lisbon. 
The tricoloured flag is waving on the forts. On our left is 
the English camp, where we see the bayonets of the centinels 
glittering in the sun. Around us, riding at anchor, are many 
of the largest ships in the British navy. 

In the afternoon Mr. T went on board the admiral, 
(Sir Charles Cotton,) where he met among the captains of 
the fleet several of his old acquaintance, and where he had 
also the honour of an introduction to Mynheer Breakback- 
henhoff, the Russian admiral. He received permission for 
us to go ashore on the following day. 

The terms of the convention have excited much disgust 
among the officers both of army and navy. The French are 
to remain in possession, until they can be embarked, of the 
town and forts. It is supposed that three weeks will elapse 
before their embarkation can be effected. In the mean time 
the Portuguese troops are not allowed to enter, and the Eng- 
lish go in only by permission. 

Our Portuguese Palinurus continues on board until our 
ship can go above the castle. This gentleman is quite an 
extraordinary character. He wears a vast chafieau bras, 
adorned with a patrictick cockade, under which his head is 
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encased in a red worsted night cap. Though the weather is 
exceedingly warm, he carries a large cloak wrapped con- 
stantly round his shoulders, which he appears to think adds 
no small degree of dignity to the rest of his person. What- 
ever may be his motive for wearing it, it is not altogether 
useless, as it In some measure affords concealment to the 
ravages which time has made in his galligaskins, as well as 
divers openings and rents in other parts of his apparel. His 
lower extremities being unencumbered with shoes or stock- 
ings, his skin in that quarter has got the same tinge as his 
face, which has very much the complexion of a smoked sal- 
mon. Antonio, or, as my respect for his character induced 
me to style him, Don Antonio, is moreover a most zealous 
patriot, and an outrageous abuser of the French. He also 
takes upon himself to censure, in very high terms of dis- 
pleasure, the conduct of the English generals at the recent 
convention. He describes the victory at Vimeira as having 
been gained solely by the valour of his own countrymen, and 
you would not suppose that the English had had any concern 
whatever in the affair. Antonio is also very loquacious, ex- 
tremely communicative, and vain of his knowledge of Eng- 
lish, in which he affects to converse. His acquaintance with 
that language extends as far as six or eight phrases which he 
has picked up from those eminent linguists and rhetoricians 
with whom he has been accustomed to associate in the exer- 
cise of his professional duties. With far less pretensions to 
knowledge I have seen others infinitely more assuming. I 
asked him his reason for hating the French so very violently. 
“ Ah senhor,” he said, “* malditos sean.” “I have not piloted 
one vessel before this since the villains arrived.’”’ This it 
seems is the chief cause of his animosity. The motive from 
which it springs is similar to that which gave rise to the 
jacobitism of the sagacious puppet-show-man recorded in 
Tom Jones, who observed, * that as for his part he did not 
‘care what religion they had, provided the presbyterians 
“were not uppermost, as they were enemics to puppet- 
* shows.” 


SEPTEMBER 12. 
We went ashore for the first time yesterday, which was 
Sunday. The eagerness which is felt after a tedious voyage, 
to set foot on dry land, can with difficulty be imagined by 
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such as have not experienced the same sensations. Our im- 
patience was especially increased by having been so long 
obliged to remain in the situation of Tantalus. Antonio went 
with us in the boat. I pointed to a very beautiful seat on the 
banks of the river, as we approached the shore, and asked him 
if he knew to whom it belonged. “ Si senhor,” he replied, 
‘‘ muito bene.” But on enquiring of him farther, whose it 
was, he said it was ** O fralacio de algum Fidalgo.’” With this 
satisfactory answer I was under the necessity of remaining 
contented. Fida/go, which is the appellation given generally 
to a nobleman, or man of family, signifies the son of some- 
body. A person whose birth is not illustrious being looked 
upon in this country as a sort of nudlius flius, the son of no- 
body at all; and it is considered a matter of doubt whether 
he ever had any ancestors. 

We landed about six miles below the town, purposihg to 
walk toit. This I soon found likely to prove a more arduous 
undertaking than I had at first imagined. The day was very 
warm, and as ill fate would have it, I had put on for the first 
time a pair of new boots, which I did not discover to be too 
sinall until we had proceeded nearly a third of the distance. 
Being unwilling to turn back without seeing the town, I could 
not resolve “to go bootless home ;” though in Hotspur’s in- 
terpretation of ‘the phrase, “ home without boots,” I would 
most gladly have gone. I therefore heroically proceeded, 
suffering all the way the miseries of purgatory. Job wished 
his enemy had written a book. The severest punishment I 
wish mine, is, that he may take as long a walk as I did, in as 
hot a day, and in a new pair of boots that fit him as well. 

We stopped to look at the monastery of St. Jeronymo at 
Belem, a noble old pile. Here we saw a few women at 
confession. One of the monks complained to us bitterly of 
the ill usage they had received from the French, who it 
seems had levied several very heavy contributions on their 
exchequer. They had put in requisition the massy orna- 
ments of the altars, together with the candlesticks of gold and 
silver, which were immediately converted into coin. Junot 
observed to them in his last communication, that he thought 
plated candlesticks would be equally serviceable, and not so 
liable to be stolen. 

At Belem we passed through a French encampment. The 
appearance of the soldiers is in general extremely youthful. 
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Many of them ave mere boys. We saw afterwards several 
other of their camps in the squares of Lisbon, which are ali 
occupied by troops. Most of them wore Polish caps. Their 
aspect is very martial, and among them are some fine 
looking fellows. Belem is united so closely with Lisbon, that 
though it is called a suburb, you cannot distinguish where 
ohe commences or the otherterminates. They may indeed be 
considered as one city. Yesterday was the first time that 
the English had entered the town since the convention took 
place. Of course it was a novel sight to the inhabitants. 
The women particularly seemed very glad to see us. I heard 
one say that * muslin would now be cheaper.” As we passed 
they shouted from the balconies, “ Vivao os Yngleses,” quite 
as enthusiastically as they had done a few days before to their 
yood friends the French. As the troops marched through 
the country previous to the battle of Vimeira, the people 
greeted them with acclamations, manifesting on their ap- 
proach every symptom of joy. The sight however of the 
rifle rigiments, that afterwards passed, struck them with con- 
fusion, as they conceived them from their green dress to be 
French, having hitherto seen only such British troops as wore 
the scarlet uniform. ‘They had been shouting patriotically, 
Vivao os Yngleses, but they now sung out most lustily Vivao os 
Franceses, which they continued until the mistake was dis- 
covered. They then immediately resumed the most popular 
cry. This is a specimen of Portuguese patriotism. Their 
politics are not the most consistent, but like those of the 
vicar of Bray, they are much the safest. 

Cities of such magnitude generally attract the eye of a 
stranger. In this respect Lisbon has a double advantage. It 
immediately seizes his attention by the nose. Much as I had 
heard of its filth, my expectations fell infinitely short of reali- 
ty. Yet they say it is very much cleaner since the French 
have possessed it. Ifso, what must it have been! My ideas 
of nastiness can reach no farther than even its present state. 
Any addition seems impossible. Dead dogs and cats lie every 
where rotting in the sun, denied by this unchristian people 
the rites of burial. We could with difficulty avoid treading 
continually on their carcasses. They throw every thing into 
the streets. Heaps of old rags, stinking fish, putrid vegeta- 
bles, offals and departed animals, you see exposed at every 
turn, in a state of fermentation. I am told that the Portu- 
guese are fond of such nosegays. 
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From the phisiognomies of the people we met, I could 
not help thinking I had got among a nation of Israelites. 
They have all a most Judaick aspect. I never beheld a more 
ill looking race. The little boys wear monkey tails. We 
did not meet many young women. Those whom we saw 
might very securely be trusted abroad. They wanted no 
other safeguard than their faces. As for the old ones—never 
before did I know what ugliness was. Macbeth’s witches 
among them would have looked like angels. Could Fuseli 
see them, he would immediately commit to the flames his 
painting of the Wierd Sisters, and get three old ladies of 
Lisbon to sit for their picttres. 

Having desired the boat to wait for us, we returned as soon 
as we had rested and refreshed ourselves. The sailors were 
in attendance on our arrival at the place where we landed, 
but Antonio was not to be found. He had come on shore 
under pretext of going to mass. After a long search, he was 
discovered seated among a parcel of his countrymen in a 
dram shop, haranguing them on the state of the nation. It 
was nearly dark before we reached the ship. I was heartily 
rejoiced to get on board again, in order to rid myself of my 
new boots, for by this time I was so crippled that I was 
scarcely able to stand. It was our intention to have gone 
into town again to-day had not the weather been unfavou- 
rable. Luckily for me, as I have not yet recovered the use 


of my toes. To-morrow we shall go in order to look for 
lodgings. 
(To be continued.) 


—_ 


Of PLANS OF EDUCATION in general, and particularly of Eng- 
lish Education.—Abuse of the term uTILity.—Remarks on 
the Study of Political Economy and Moral Philosophy.—Of 
some vulgar errors resfiecting Oxford.—Conclusion. 


Extraeted from the * Reply to the calumnies of the Edingburgh Review against Oxford.” 


Pians of Education can never create great men. It is a 

weak and mistaken opinion one now and then meets with in 

the world ; and all the testimony of history and experience 

will never wholly explode it. Native vigour and persevering 

exertion are the rare qualities, which lead to excellence of 

every kind. These quilities, it is true, may be aided, encour- 
way. EB A7 
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aged, and directed by method. Still it cannot happen that 
the method best adapted for the generality ef cases will ex- 
actly suiteach. The charge of education is a weighty one, 
and many interests are involved in it: it must be conducted 
with a view to the general benefit; and rules not always 
liked, not always profitable to individuals, must be enforced. 
Some perhaps will be impatient, and overshoot the convoy, in 
hopes of making a better market. But it is at their own 
peril ; and as the advantage is precarious, so is the failure 
unpitied, and without remedy. 

There are again many who speak, there are some even 
who have written upon education,as if in its best form it 
were one continued system of restraint, of artificial guidance, 
and over-ruling inspection. The mind, they telk us, may be 
moulded like wax ; and wax-work truly is all these plans will 
make of it. Such was the old Platonick revery : such was 
the Jesuit scheme, the most perfect drill-training, perhaps, 
from the centinel to the general, that ever was devised. Such 
m a great measure is the method of the modern Quakers. 
Heaven, and the guardian genius of English liberty, preserve 
us from this degrading process. We want not men who are 
clipped and espaliered into any form, which the whim of the 
gardener may dictate, or the narrow limits of his parterre 
require. Let our saplings take their full spread, and send 
forth their vigorous shoots in al] the boldness and variety of 
nature. Their luxuriance must be pruped ; their distortions 
rectified ; the rust and canker and caterpillar of vice care- 
fully kept from them: we must dig round them, and water 
them, and replenish the exhaustion of the soil by continual 
dressing. The sunbeams of heaven, and the elements of 


nature, will do the rest. 
In the first stages indeed of infancy and boyhood, restraint 


must be continually practised, and liberty of action abridged. 
But, in proportion as reason is strengthened, freedom should 
be extended. At some of our publick schools, it is said, this 
freedom is indulged to a dangerous extent. The charge may 
be just; and if so, the evil calls aloud for correction. But 
when a student is sent to the university, he ought to under- 
stand that he must think, in a great measure, and act, for 
himself. He is not to be forever watched, and checked, and 
controlled, till he fancies’ that every thing is right which is 
not forbidden: as if there were no conscience within him, 
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and no God above him, to whom he is accountable. Obe- 
dience is indeed a virtue even in man; but it is obedience 
founded in right reason, not in fear. Unless joined with this 
principle, virtue itself hardly deserves the name. Unless 
some choice be left it, some voluntary action to try its steadi- 
ness, how shall it approve itself to be virtue ? 

On this principle I rejoice to see a manly and generous 
discipline established among us: a discipline which enjoins 
nothing, which prohibits nothing, which punishes nothing, 
but what reason and common sense declare deserving of that 
treatment. There are decencies and formalities, indifferent 
perhaps in their own nature, which all well ordered commu- 
nities, especially if numerous, find it expedient to enforce by 
rules; andeaich none but a depraved taste would disrelish 
or habittially violate. But in all the great business of educa- 
tion, the student feels that what he does is his own doing ; 
the free working of his own will; assisted certainly by coun- 
sel, by reproof, and by encouragement ; but springing princi- 
pally from his own sense of what is fitting, virtuous, and hon- 
ourable. 

In the favourite studies of the place, they meet with noth- 
ing but what tends to breed and foster these noble senti- 
ments ; to make them feel what they owe to their country 
in a land of freedom, and what their country expects from 
them. In the histories of Thucydides and Xenophon they 
see reflected all the great causes and motives, which can ever 
agitate and distract their own nation. They read, unmixed 
with the prejudiced and perverse clamours of party, the fatal 
consequences of misrule and anarchy, of wild democracy, of 
unlimited or unjust power. In these works, more especially 
in the former, is spread out before their eyes a crowded but 
not aconfused picture of human affairs, exhibiting all the pas- 
sions, both in their secret workings and in their fullest ener- 
sy ; all the difficulties and duties of a true patriot; all the 
virtues, thg vices, the intrigues, the reciprocal interests, and 
the diversified fortunes of free states; and with the fullest 
and minutest detail of facts are interwoven such reflections. 
and reasonings, as must forever fix on that history the seal of 
political wisdom, and make it to be, what its author nobly and 


boldly foretold it would be, a standing monument of instruc- 
tion to all times. 
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In the latter of these writers they perceive liow active pa- 
triotism and skill in affairs may be combined with the cultiva- 
tion of letters and sound philosophy: while in his luminous 
narrative there occurs to them such a lively and just account 
of things, such strong portraits, starting, as it were, from the 
page in their native mien and features, as to carry almost all 
the distinctness, and more than all the authority, of living 
examples. And from no study can an Englishman acquire a 
better insight into the mechanism and temper of civil gov- 
ernment: from none can he draw more instructive lessons, 
both of the danger of turbulent faction, and of corrupt 
oligarchy : from none can he better learn how to play skil- 
fully upon, and how to keep in order, that finely-toned instru- 
ment, a free people. ne 

To think that any student can peruse and understand these 
works without catching some portion of the generous spirit 
that breathes in them, is to argue an ignorance of the frame 
and constitution of man’s nature ; and many, we trust, there 
are, who, in the lofty language of Milton, * are led by them 
‘and drawn in willing obedience, inflamed with the study 
‘‘ of learning, and the admiration of virtue ; stirred up with 
‘‘ high hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots, 
*¢ dear to God, and famous to all ages.” 


So live they yet 
Unchang’l by time, and hold their empire stil 
With noble minds: still lingering on the banks 
Of Isis’ silver stream, the Muse of Greece, 
As by Ilissus once, her awful truths 
Unfolds, and draws from many a record proud 
The great example, not in vain address’d 
To Britain’s youth, that teaches how to prize 
Their country’s worth, and how to guard its weal 
With virtue or witharms. Lo! where she points 
To Marathan’s dread plain, and the rough shore 
Of sea-beat Salamis, and bids them mark 
How Heaven itself will arm, to aid the cause 
Of virtuous freedom. From the mystick shrines 
Of old Eleusis, and her dark abodes, 
Went forth ‘‘ The Mighty Mother,” and in clouds 
Hovering aloft o’er Persia’s baffled host 
Pour’d wild dismay, and on the Colian rock 
Scatter’d the frequent wreck. Then while the flame 
Glows in their youthful breasts, pausing awhile 
The sweet instructress bids them mark again 
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How Athens rose to empire ; firm, and wise, 
Resting her sway on lovely virtue rose ; 

Till wealth and power prevail’d at length to taint 
Her simple faith, and warp’d her from the line 
Of equal rule: and the vile demagogue. 

Unfix’d the people’s mind : and loosening first 
The fence of law, that held him from his prey, 
Chang’d them from what they were, from just and mild 
To fierce and cruel. Ponder th’ eventful tale, 
Ye rising hopes of Britain, for it speaks 

With no light warning. 


Such was the impression made by these studies on one, 
who had himself drank largely at the fountain of modern 
science as well as of ancient learning ; who lately shone a 
bright example among us, as the warm friend to merit of 
every kind; who never ceased to encourage, to direct, and to 
assist those around him in every honourable pursuit ; and 
who is now wisely gone to enjoy the evening of life in repose, 
sweetened by the remembrance of having spent the day in 
useful and strenuous exertion. 

It is not without reason then that we may think ourselves 
injured and insulted, when the world are told that we confine 
our instruction to the grammatical niceties of a dead language ; 
that we repress all attempts at reasoning upon moral and politi- 
cal questions ; that, “ by our miserable jealousy and littleness, 
an infinite quantity of talent is destroyed ;” that all the great 
topicks, in which the mind of a publick man should be well 
informed, are not only neglected, but discouraged or despised, 
The world in general cannot know, what the writer of this 
calumny most probably knew, that the charge is false. They 
will naturally be impressed by the daring look and menacing 
tone with which these positions are advanced ; and, unless 
they read with sufficient attention to detect the ignorance and 
inconsistency of the writer, they will conclude, that, if not 
answered, they cannot be denied. In such a case indeed, 
where the charge is totally unsupported by proof, and by the 
authority of any name, a bare denial is in strict justice 
enough. No man can fairly be put on his defence, and ex- 
pected to clear himself from loose accusations, without being 
even confronted with his accuser. But what could not in 
strict justice be demanded of us, it may still be wise and pru- 
dent to concede. <A decent respect for public opinion, which 
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every man and every society of men ought to entertain, 
makes it impossible to hear oneself openly and industriously 
defamed without some uneasiness, and without feeling some 


anxiety to give truth its fair chance against malice and 
defamation. 


The words of this acrimonious invective I have not thought 
it always necessary to transcribe ; but the substance of it will 
not be found, I trust, unfairly stated, if compared with the 
extracts below ;* which contain some of the noxious infusions 
in their most rectified and concentrated form. There is 
however one ingredient carefully thrown in, with a view to 
render the rest more palatable—a plausible affectation of 
zeal for what is termed Uéility. 

Upon this subject I have already,treated at some length in 
the third chapter. But the fallacy is of such perpetual re- 
currence, that I must request a little farther attention while 
the solidity of this pretension is accurately examined. Ucility, 
if it means any thingy, means that which is conducive to some 


* «The English clergy, in whose hands education entirely rests, bring 
up the first young men of the country, as if they were all to keep gram- 
mar schools in little country towns ; and a nobleman, upon whose know- 
ledge and liberality the honour and welfare of his country may depend, 
is diligently worried, for half his life, with the small pedantry of longs 
and shorts. ... . A genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to hear his 
young men disputing upon moral and political truth ....He would 
augur nothing from it, but impiety to God, and treason to kings. And 
yet, who vilifies both more than the holy paltroon, who carefully averts 
from them the searching eye of reason, and who knows no better method 
of teaching the highest duties, than by extirpating the finest qualities 
and habits of the mind? If our religion be a fable, the sooner it is ex- 
ploded the better. If our government is bad, it should be amended.”— 
Edin. Rev. No. 29. p. 50. 

‘When an University has been doing useless things for a long time, it 
appears at first degrading to them to be useful. A set of lectures upon 
political economy would be discouraged in Oxford, probably despised, 
probably not permitted .. . . The Parr or the Bentley of his day would 
be scandalized in an university, to be put on a level with the discoverer of 
a neutral salt ; and yet, what other measure is there of dignity in intellectual 
labour, but usefulness ? .... Nothing would so much tend to bring 
classical literature within proper bounds, as a steady and invariable 
appeal to utility in our appreciation of all human knowledge. The puffed- 
up pedant would collapse into his proper size, and the maker of verses, 
and the rememberer of words, would soon assume that station which is 


the lot of those who go up unbidden to the upper places of the feast,”— 
Ibid. p. 51. 
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good end. Thus a thing may be useful which is not good in 
itself, provided it lead to what is good. It is the value of the 
end, which must determine the value of the means. And if 
a question arise concerning the comparative utility of two 
things, it can only be determined by considering the nature 
of the ends to which they respectively lead. 

Now all those arts and studies which relate to the improve- 
ment,of manufactures, and to the raising or multiplying the 
means of subsistence, terminate merely in the bodily enjoy- 
ments of man. Our houses are better furnished, our tables 
better supplied, our travelling more commodious ; and all 
these are very desirable ends. But will any man who aspires 
to the name of philosopher maintain, that these are the prin- 
cipal ends of human life ; that a rational being is most nobly 
occupied in supplying his bodily wants ; in ministering to the 
caprices of fashion in dress, in building, in equipage, or in 
diet? There surely is some object paramount to all these, for 
which his faculties are fitted, and towards which they receive 
from nature some secret impulse and bias ; an impulse which 
he is enabled to obey, in proportion as the pressure of those 
other motives is lessened, which are inferiour in dignity, al- 
though prior in necessity. To make necessity the standard 
of what is praiseworthy or honourable, is against the uniform 
judgment of mankind. If that position were admitted, the 
lowest employments of life are unjustly depressed : for what 
services are more necessary than those which provide us with 
food and raiment? If the other wants and pleasures of life 
could not be consulted, without a sacrifice of these, no man 
could hesitate to which to give the preference. It is only on 
the presumption that these can be supplied by ordinary hands, 
and that there is time and labour enough at the disposal of 
society for other purposes, that we can at all justify those less 
necessary pursuits, which engage the attention of the higher 
departments in civilized life. This universal testimony of 
mankind, uncalled for and undesigned, appears to me the 
strongest evidence for the reasonableness of that distinction 
which every where prevails, and which admits only of such 
variations as local and accidental peculiarities naturally cause. 
The main principle is not only observable, but is prominent 


under all these variations, and has been so in all ages of the 
world. . 
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Still we are continually reminded, that solid and useful 
attainments are preferable to those which are less necessary, 
and which adorn rather than support life. I readily grant 
that they are so: but only when brought into competition with 
each other. It is only when we are called upon to make a 
choice between two; when we cannot have both. We must 
build our house before we furnish it: but he who supplies 

the library and the pictures may surely be allowed to rank 
above the artificer that raised the walls and framed the roof. 

Neither can any distinction be justly made between the 
case of manual and intellectual labour. They cannot indeed 
be altogether separated, even in the lowest occupations. And 
where the labour is purely intellectual, I do not see how its 
dignity can be measured by the tendency it has to satisfy the 
bodily wants of men. It is not, at least, a self-evident propo- 
sition ; which this Reviewer presumes it to be. And if it be 
true, much more reason does there seein for measuring the 
mechanical and corporeal employments of life by that stand- 
ard. But it is mot true, and never will be estadlished in the 
opinions of men. It may be brought forward upon occasion, 
like many other plausible deceptions, to serve a temporary 
purpose, to excite odium against one party, or to acquire pop- 
ular favour for another; and the mischief may be great for a 
time, although the delusion cannot be lasting. 

There must be surely a cultivation of mind, which is itself 
a good: a good of the highest order; without any imme- 
diate reference to bodily appetites, or wants of any kind. 
Of this cultivation I should say, as of many professions and 
trades, that it must not be allowed to interfere with the duties 
of a plainer kind. If they cannot do0¢/ be allowed in the same 
society ; that which is least necessary must give way. But in 
the’ present case, such is not the question. No pretence is 
set up, that an undue proportion is withdrawn from the gen- 
eral population, and employed in these studies ; but that the 
studies themselves are frivolous, because they do not immedi- 
ately tend to what is called practical good. 

There are, it is true, emergencies of so imperious a nature, 
that they seem, while they last, to exalt the merit of him 
who relieves them, above that of every other service. An 
emergency of this kind is war. But no one surely can desire 
war on its own account. No sincere christian, or friend to 
mankind, can wish the profession of arms to be extended 
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beyond the necessity of the case. The necessity may be 
lamented, but, after the unvarying experience the world has 
had, it is the weak and visionary theorist only that can expect 
to see it altogether removed. And having this experience 
before us, any system of national education would be wrong, 
which unfitted men,for that state of things ; any system would 
be imperfect, which had not some tendency, direct or indirect, 
to fitthem forit. And if classical education be regarded in 
this light, there is none in which it will be found more fault- 
less. A high sense of honour, a disdain of death in a good 
cause, a passionate devotion to the welfare of one’s country, a 
love of enterprize, and a love of glory, are among the first 
sentiments, which those studies communicate to the mind. 
And as their efficacy is undoubted in correcting the narrow 
habits and prejudices to which the separation of the profes- 
sions gives birth; so in the rough school of war is it more 
especially exemplified, in mitigating the tone of that severe 
instructer, and in softening some of his harshest features. 

But I will not return, however attractive the theme, to a 
consideration of the merits of the best classick writers. The 
praises we bestow upon them will be regarded by our adver- 
saries, not as froofs, but as enconiums ; and if what has been 
said is not sufficient, there is nothing, I believe, that can be 
said, to convince a hesitating and -candid inquirer, how natu- 
rally they tend to inspire just and elevated thoughts ; thoughts 
not merely adapted to solitude and contemplation, but to the 
intercourse of social life, and to the discharge of its most 
active duties. 

Let me be permitted however, before I quit the subject, to 
transcribe a passage from the same Review: written at a 
time when candour and liberal sentiment towards English 
universities were not unknown to it. 

“ It is the respect which men of rank in England usually 
pay to a classical education, that drew from our author the fol- 
lowing compliment, in which we heartily join, in favour of 
our southern neighbours, and which Is valuable as coming 
from a man little accustomed to the complimentary style.” 

“ We ought to judge in matters of education, rather from 
experience than from mere reasoning. We should inquire 
what nation has produced the most active, and the greatest 


men; not indeed the greatest pumber of compilers and of 


book makers, but of the most intrepid, the most accute, ac- 
VOL. 1X. 48 
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complished, and magnanimous characters? This is very 
probably the English nation.” Edinburgh Review, Number 
vi. p. 352. On Lichtenberg’s Miscellaneous Works. 

If such be the advantages of a system founded in the study 
of ancient literature, it cannot be an object of indifference 
with the nation, to see it firmly established and well endowed. 
To preserve and uphold with due care this venerable edifice, 
a large appropriation both of the men and of the property of 
the country may well be made. Many there certainly ought 
to be, whose peculiar office should lead them to examine dili- 
gently all its parts, to bring together such materials as are 
necessary to counteract decay, to maintain its solidity, to 
cleanse, to improve and embellish it. But it is the free com- 
munication of its use to the fublick, which is their leading pur- 
pose ; and, according as that duty is well or ill performed, 
the judgment of the publick should be pronounced. 

That some of its apartments might not be arranged more 
commodiously, or furnished better, is more than I would pre- 
sume to say. But on the subject of political economy, of 
which we now hear so much, I will venture a few observa- 
tions in our defence. 

This is, beyond a doubt, of all sciences relating to human. 
interests, that in which the greatest progress has been made 
in modern times; and much honour is due to those writers 
who have let in light upon this hitherto obscure and unfre- 
quented track. But the effect of novelty and discovery is to 
attract for a season an undue proportion of publick favour. 
Such appears to me to have been the mistake with regard to 
political economy : and, in many instances, it has been_a dan- 
cerousy if not a mischievous mistake: for the attainment of 
this science seems almost to have supplanted all the other 
branches of knowledge requisite for a statesman ; to have 
often narrowed his views, and to have made him regard every 
publick measure simply in the relation it bears to national 
wealth. But this object, as I have already contended, and 
ever will contend, against the clamorous sciolists of the day, 
is not the prime business of true policy. However important 
and even necessary it may be, it is a subordinate and not a 
predominant concern in publick affairs; not less than the 
management and improvement of an estate in private life is 
an inferior duty to the education of children, the mainte- 
nance of character, and the guidance of a house. — 
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Still it cannot be disputed, that the science, if rightly 
studied, has a tendency to enlarge the mind, and that it will 
enable a man to perform many of the relative duties of life, 
both publick and private, more correctly. On this account 
the introduction of it into the lectures on modern history has 
always appeared to me a great improvement; and the still 
farther extension of the same inquiry would, I am persuaded, 
be much approved. 

Its great leading principles however are soon acquired: 
the ordinary reading of the day supplies them. And with 
the majority of students, the more accurate study and investi- 
gation of its theorems may well be reserved for those situa- 
tions and occasions, in which many of them will be pldced at 
some future season, and which afford ample time for the com- 
pletion of such inquiries. Wien combined with practical 
exertions, and called forth by particular occasions, these 
studies gain a firmer hold, and are pursued with more eager 
interest. The mind should indeed be early disciplined and 
fitted for that work : but the work itself may be done when 
the time comes. 

It is a folly to think that every thing which a man is to 
know must be taught him while young; as if he were to 
spring at once from college, and be intrusted with the imme- 
diate management of the world: as if life had no intervals 
for extending knowledge: as if intellectual exercise and the 
act of learning were unbecoming the state of manhood. 

With regard to this science in particular, there are many 
points in it, which make me think it a fitter employment for 
the mind in an advanced period of life, than when the affec- 
tions are young and growing, and liable to be cramped and 
stunted by the views of human nature which it continually 
presents. There is perhaps something in all theoretical 
views of society, which tends to harden the feelings, and to 
represent man as a blind part of a blind machine. The frame- 
work of that great structure must, we know, be put together 
upon such principles. And the more enlarged our sphere of 
action is, the more correct and luminous ought our notions 
to be of their relative power and importance. But by far 
the greater part of those who are educated for active profes- 
‘ sions have less occasion for contemplating these abstract no- 
tions, than for adapting themselves promptly to the limited 
relations of life in which they are placed ; and in which the 
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remedy of evils caused by the friction of the machine and by 
external accident, requires not that comprehensive view of 
its whole construction to be forever present to the mind. It 
is not then that I would keep these truths out of sight ; it is 
not that I would deny the utility of them in every sphere and 
condition: but where a choice is left us among many pursuits, 
all of which are in their several degrees beneficial, I would 
be very cautious how that was singled out and made predomi- 
nant, which is so prone to usurp over the rest, and the abuse 
of which is not a laughable, but a serious evil. 

Much we are told from day to day of the folly of pedantry. 
The .tolly is indeed ridiculous, and it is seldom spared. 
But the pedant in chemistry, or in physicks, is-at least as dis- 
ayreeable an animal as the pedant in classical learning ; and 
the pedant in political economy is not disagreeable only, but 
dangerous. And if a prospect were open to a young man of 
a period of leisure after his term of college-study should be 
expired, it seems more advisable to lay the foundation for this 
science by exercising his mind im sound logick and in mathe- 
matical reasoning, upon which any other system of close and 
severe reasoning may soon be built, than to run the risk of 
sacrificing that more generous discipline, which, if not im- 
parted at an early period of life, is seldom acquired afterwards. 

Never, while the world lasts, will it be wholly disabused of 
that specious error, that the more there is crammed into a 
young man’s mind, whether it stays there or not, whether it 
is digested or not, still the wiser he is. And writings such 
as that which I have been examining, smart, witty, and confi- 
dent, tend to confirm this diseased habit of thinking, and to 
spread the contagion. <A half educated father hears that 
lectures are read in chemistry, botany, mineralogy, &c. ke. at 
one place, and his son is learning nothing of this sort at 
school. Incapable of judging how mental powers are im- 
proved by continual exercise, and how the moral character is 
in a great measure formed by the study of good authors, he 
fancies that when the grammar of a language is learnt, all 
farther attention to that language is lost time ; that there is 
nothing new gained, because there is no new name. If the 
boy is captivated by the novelty and variety of the studies 
which are presented to him, he seldom returns with any 
relish to philological pursuits. He may become a skilful 
avriculturist, an improver of manufactures, an useful inspector 
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of roads, mines, and canals: but all that distinguishing grace, 
which a liberal education imparts, he foregoes for ever. It 
cannot be acquired in a later period of life, if the morning of 
his days have been occupied with other cares, and the intel- 
lectual habits already settled in different forms and postures. 
If, as too often happens, these matters are received into the 
ears, but take no possession of the mind, there is not only a 
moral blank, but an intellectual barrenness ; a poverty of fancy 
and invention, a dearth of historical and poetical illustration, a 
want of all those ideas which decorate and enliven truth, 
which enable us to live over again the times that are past, to 
combine the produce of widely distant ages, and to multiply 
into one another the component parts of each. The experi- 
ment is a cruelone. Ihave seen it tried; and have witnessed 
the melancholy and irreparable result. 

On the contrary, if this liberal instruction be first provided, 
and if the intellect be duly prepared by correct logick, and 
pure mathematical science, there is no analysis, which the 
business of life may afterwards call upon him to investigate, 
beyond the reach of a moderate understanding. The habit 
of discrimination, the power of stating a question distinctly, 
and of arguing with perspicuity, are of much greater impor- 
tance than the hasty acquisition of miscellaneous knowledge. 
Not that I would be understood to exclude the study of those 
matters from an university. They are taught, and esteemed 
and encouraged here: but we do not deny that they are the 
subordinate, and not the leading, business of education: and 
(what I think should never be forgotten) they are much more 
easily attained by a well disciplined mind, after he enters 
into life, than the other studies upon which we lay the greatest 


stress. 
If it be seriously complained of as a defect, that scepticism 


either in philosophy or religion is discountenanced, I can only 
pity the folly of the writer who could advance so untenable a 
position. If indeed the object of education be to distract-the 
mind of the student, to make his opinions loose, wavering, 
and confused, in«tead of guiding his choice, assisting his 
judgment, and concentrating his powers, then we must admit 
that we are altogether under a mistake. If he was sent here, 
not to be fed with what we believed to be the most wholesome 
diet, but to be turned adrift amongst a medley of all sorts of 
food and all sorts of poison, and ieft to choose for himself, 
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then indeed have we still to learn our duty, and to begin at 
that point where we have hitherto fancied education ought to 
end. But the wretched absurdity of this doctrine is too mani- 
fest to bear a question. It must seem like trifling to attempt 
its refutation. I will therefore procecd to-notice one topick 
more, on which I have heard the complaints of friends as well 
as enemies. 

Much wonder has been sometimes expressed, that, in so 
important a science as moral philosophy, no more distinct 
provision should have been made in the English universities, 
and that so much respect should still continue to be paid, 
more especially in Oxford, to the ancient heathen systems of 
ethicks, after so many corrections and improvements, with 
the light and authority of the gospel to guide us. 

To this objection the first answer which occurs is, that, in 
a christain community, ethicks is much more included within 
the province of religion than that of philosophy. Without the 
sanction of religion, the purest system of ethicks would be 
comparatively lifeless and unfruitful: and without ethical 
instruction, religion itself is vapid, and even dangerous. 
They may be considered as inseparable ingredients of one 
compound ; and the care of teaching both in the most effec- 
tual manner may well be intrusted to the same hands. It is 
then to the pulpit that we are to look for the fullest perfor- 
mance of this branch of education; and it is in this service 
that we see called forth amongst us the greatest efforts of 
moral and metaphysical reasoning. 

The name of sermon has with some people become sy- 
nonymous with a trite superficial statement of truths which 
no one combats. A volume of sermons is too often regarded 
by the world in that light: and it is well known to be a most 
unpromising title to a work. Call the same composition, lec- 
tures in moral philosophy, dissertations on certain theorems 
in ethicks or metaphysicks, and it is immediately supposed to 
contain something profound ; some display of acute and 
original reasoning ; some new illustration or powerful vindi- 
cation of established truths. And the same injustice is 
equally observable with regard to the unpublished arguments 
which are continually framed, and delivered from the pulpit. 
The instruction, however, thus conveyed is, for all practical 
purposes, and in a great degree also for intellectual exercise 
and improvement, the most solid and impressive. 
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Religion adapts itself to all conditions, to all occupations, 
whether of mind or body; and that form, in which its truths 
are best represented to a congregation of students and of 
educated men, is one which calls for a power of abstract 
reasoning, and for a knowledge of the best ethical works, the 
matter of which, according to its worth, may be incorporated 
with religious discourse. Hardly any man but the enthusiast 
contends that the gospel was designed to supersede moral 
reasoning. It adds a sanction to ethicks, which the sublimest 
philosophy could never give: it corrects some errors, into 
which the purest philosophy, without that guide, had fallen. 
But it displays no entire and systematick code, which renders 
the employment of our natural faculties in such an inquiry 
less needful: on the contrary, it affords a strong additional 
stimulus to exert them in this service. If therefore the 
whole of what we learnt in morals were to be derived from 
one work, no christian could hesitate between the system of 
Aristotle and the system of Paley. The latter work is well 
known here, and never mentioned without respect. But 
whether as an exercise of the reasoning faculty, or as exhibi- 
ting moral theorems in a more captivating and convincing 
shape, I cannot think it entitled toa decided preference. It 
may lead to a notion also, that it contains a// we think well 
established in christian ethicks : whereas the Greek philoso- 
phy is always studied with a reserve in favour of christianity, 
and an habitual reference is made to a more unerring stan- 
dard, by which its soundness is to be tried. When we con- 
sider too how frequently, from the very nature of the case, a 
popular modern work in English will be read without much 
peculiar encouragement, while a foreign stimulus is almost 
always wanted to make an ancient treatise of any depth gen- 
erally studied, the prudence of fixing on the latter, suppo- 
sing them nearly equal in value, as the object of reward and 
honour, cannot be questioned. My own conviction, after 
much consideration of the matter, decidedly settled in that 
way : but I admit it to be a point, on which different opinions 
may well be entertained, even by people acquainted with the 
works of both classes. 

In the view which has thus been given, and the defence which 
has been attempted, of Oxford education, although I have not 
been able, nor indeed have I been willing, to suppress the 
strong affection which I feel for the place and for its peculiar 
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studies ; yet nothing has been farther from my mind than to 
act the part of a professed advocate ; to hide its defects; to 
to exaggerate its merits ; and to give a false complexion to the 
whole case, It is one of the marks either of extreme weak- 
ness or of artful malignity, to draw an ideal picture of what a 
seminary of learning might be, or ought to be. A kind of 
intellectual paradise is delineated, from which human pas- 
sions, prejudices, and interests are altogether excluded. No- 
thing is to occupy the mind but a never-failing and laborious 
attention to peculiar duties. No allowance is to be made for 
difference of bodily or mental constitution; none for occa- 
sional languor, or fluctuation of spirits ; none for the avoca- 
tions of business; for multiplied and entangled connexions ; 
for pursuits of private interest and advancement ; pursuits 
which are thought not only allowable, but laudable in every 
other department of life. And when this visionary scene has 
been exhibited to the fancy, what wonder if the reality shall 
be found homely and disappointing! Where human beings 
are, human follies and interests will ever be found. The com- 
parison ought not in candour to be made with a perfect stan- 
dard ; but with that which seems fairly attainable, and reason- 
ably to be expected in the present state of things. If there 
be any institution so pure, any body of individuals so devoted 
to the publick good, that no other motive finds place in their 
minds, and no other view or inclination, from day to day, is 
harboured there, but the service of God and man, let them, 
(with solemn reverence and sincerity of heart I speak it,) let 
them cast the first stone at us. But these are not the men, 
from whom the language of insult and invective is heard. It 
is that many-tongued spirit of jealous discontent or politi- 
cal discord, which utters these jarring sounds; which ever 
and anon flits across our path, and, occupying some sheltered 
nook or over-hanging eminence, derides; us with fiendlike 
mockery, and points with a reproachful hand at each faulter- 
ing step or accidental failure : while nothing seems to delight 
it more than to see its elfish tricks imitated by an idle throng 
of spectators, or to hear an echo of laughter raised at the 
expense of silent and unpretending worth. 

There are, moreover, some points in the constitution of 
this place, which are carefully kept out of sight by our revi- 
lers, but which ought to be known and well considered, before 
any comparison is made between what we are, and what we 
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ought to be. Zhe university of Oaford is not a national foundea- 
tion. It is a congeries of foundations, originating some in 
royal munificence, but more in private piety and bounty. 
They are moulded indeed into one corporation ; but each one 
of our twenty colleges is a corporation by itself, and has its own 
peculiar statutes, not only regulating its internal affairs, but 
confining its benefits by a great variety of Jimitations. In 
this particular, I believe, we are much more restrained than 
the foundations in Cambridge, although in many cases the 
limitations bear a close resemblance. In most colleges the 
fellowships are appropriated to certain schools, ‘dioceses, 
counties, and in some cases even to parishes, with a prefe- 
rence given to the founder’s kindred for ever. Many quali- 
fications, quite foreign to intellectual talents and learning, are 
thus enjoined by the founders; and in very few instances Is 
a free choice of candidates allowed to the fellows of a college, 
upon any vacancy in their number. Merit therefore has not 
such provision made as the extent of the endowments might 
seem to promise. Now it is certain, that each of these va- 
rious constitutions cannot be the best. The best of them 
perhaps are those where an unrestrained choice is left among 
all candidates who have taken one degree. The worst are 
those which are appropriated to schools, from which boys of 
sixteen or seventeen are forwarded to a fixed station and 
emolument, which nothing can forfeit but flagrant miscon- 
duct, and which no exertion can render more valuable. 

But what can be said to all this? Are the wills of private 
benefactors to be set aside, not because they contain provi- 
sions injurious to the publick, (for in that case no one could 
question the propriety of interference in the legislature,) but 
simply because these provisions are not-the best that might 
have been? If the country were about to allot anew any por- 
tion of its wealth for the purpose of education, of course the 
plan would be uniform, and the regulations such as might 
seem best adapted, in every respect; to promote the desired 
end. But an English legislature has always evinced, and | 
trust ever will evince, a tender regard for the authority of 
wills, and the sacredness of. private property. Whatever in- 
novations may be made, no one can apprehend from such a 
legislature, that any personal loss should be sustained by the 
present individuals. And whether even the maintenance of 


a sacred principle be not a greater good than the mere ame/io- 
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ration of a system, ought to be, and would be, I am confident, 
well considered, before any change is made.* 


In the mean time I never wish to see the university placed 
above responsibility to publick opinion. I never wish to see 
her shielded from the fear of publick censure, reposing se- 
curely on her endowments, and disregarding the clamours 
of the world around her. It is the terrour of the publick 
voice which keeps in awe our very government, and all our 
publick institutions: and when once that salutary check is 
removed, we know how soon every ill weed springs up and 


* Mr. Cockburn, Christian Advocate at Cambridge, has proposed a 
plan for limiting the duration of all fellowships to ten or twelve years, 
securing of course the present possessors from any loss or injury. A\}- 
though I admire and applaud the zeal of this writer, and have no doubt 
of the purity and rectitude of his intentions, yet I cannot think his plan 
desimble, on several accounts. The hardship, which many individuals 
would certainly suffer, outweighs in my mind the value of any incidental 
good which might arise from this system. Besides, the great object pro- 
posed is, to send fellows of colleges into active employment. Now this 
purpose is already effected by the permission, universally granted, of 
non-residence. Not more than one sixth part, 1 believe, of the fellows 
of colleges im Oxford are resident ; very few more than are engaged in 
the business of education. The rest are employed in the world in diffe- 
rent ways. The system of non-residence is carried so far, as to have 
affected materially the aspect of the place, perhaps farther than in pru- 
dence it ought to be. Very few are there who are possessed of leisure 
to carry on learned works. And the consequence is, that the business 
of authorship is often assumed by most incompetent hands ; while abler 
men are occupied in the more useful but less shewy task of tuition. On 
this subject I believe the publick are much misinformed. The life of a 
college is far from being the life of cloyster. The character of a fellow 
of a college, so often.made the theme of satirical humour, like that of 
the squire in country life, has nearly disappeared. ‘The evil, if any, is 
iow reversed. So far from a college being a drain upon the world, the 
world drains colleges of their most efficient members ; and, although 
the university thus becomes a more effectual engine of education, it loses 
much of that characteristick feature it once had, as a residence of learn- 
ed leisure, and an emporium of literature. 

Having mentioned this pamphlet of Mr. Cockburn’s, I cannot avoid 
repeating, that I admire the sincerity and benevolence of the author, and 
that 1 enter warmly into his views of the danger to which the church is 
exposed, not from the attempts to effect catholick emancipation, as it is 
absurdly called, but from the subtle activity of its adversaries, and the 


supineness and indifference of those who ought to be its most energetick 
defenders. 
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ripens in every quarter of the estate, and how indolent all its 
stewards and labourers become. To the voice of the publick 
we ought always to answer with respect, and to render an 
account, if called upon, of our proceedings. And when that 
account is fairly given in, I do not fear that a judgment will 
be passed, upon the vain and ungenerous expectation of per- 
fect virtue. If indeed the great purpose of national educa- 
tion were defeated or lightly regarded by us, if the life-biood 
of England, instead of being invigourated by healthy food, and 
quickened by pure patriotism, were sent back tainted and 
diseased, to circulate through her veins disloyalty, irreligion, 
or fanaticism, then indeed might we hang down our heads 
in shame, and shrink from that storm of obloguy which is 
gathering so thick around us. But if no such deadly mis- 
chief is suffered to lurk here; if, with the allowances candour 
will ever make for liuman frailty, we be found upon the whole 
to discharge our duty with discretion and fidelity ; we need 
never scruple to meet our accusers with a clear and unabash- 
ed countenance ; confident, as we well may be, that we shall 
continue to enjoy the protection of the government we live 


under, and the favour of that nation, whose best interests we 
serve. 


7 
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SILVA, No. 70. 


Densamque ferens in pectore silyam. 


Lucan. Puars, vr. 205, 


ALLITERATION. 


"Tux laboured efforts occasionally made at English allitera- 
tions bear no kind of proportion to those which we have seen 
in Latin. It is truly astonishing to observe the length to 
which these difficiles nugae have been sometimes carried. In 
the following instances we know not which most to admire, 
the incredible perseverance with which a letter has been 
hunted through all its initial relations, or the extreme dis- 
proportion between the value of the production, and the la- 
bour with which it is generated. One Hubald, a monk of the 
tenth century wrote a poem of three hundred hexameter 
verses in praise of baldness, every line of which began with 
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the letter C. The work Was addressed to the emperour 
Charles, the bald, or Carolus Calvus, and began in this man- 
ner: 


Carmina clarisonae calvis cantate Camenae, 
Comere condigno conabor carmine calvos. 


In the “nugae venales,” a small duodecimo, printed 1648, 
there is a poem entitled “* Pugna porcorum” by “PetrusPorcius, 
poeta,” which gives a still more extensive specimen of this 
whimsical literary extravagance. The dedication of the poem 
is as follows : 

‘“ Potentissimo patrono porcianorum. P. Porcius, poeta, 
prosperitatem precatur plurimam. 

‘“‘ Postquam publice porci putamur, praestantissime patrone, 
placuit porcorum pugnam poemate pangere, potissime pro- 
ponendo pericula pinguium praelatorum ; pugnant pigriter 
pusillanimi praelati propter pinguedinis pondus, porro poten- 
tius porcelli pauca proceritate perpoliti; propterea placeat 
precor puerile poema perlegere porcorum porcellorumgue 
pugnam propositionibus pictam paribus perpraepostere.” 


The Poem begins, 


‘* Plaudite porcelli, porcorum pigra propago 
Progreditur, plures porci pinguedine pleni 
Pugnantes pergunt, pecudum pars prodigiosa 
Perturbat pede petrosas plerumque plateas, 

Pars portentose populorum prata profanat 

Pars pungit populando potens, pars plurima plagis 
Praetendit punire pares prosternere parvos,” &c. 


TRADE AND TAXATION. 


Martin SHERLOCK, in his letters from an English travel- 
ler, relates a couple of anecdotes of Swift, on the authority 
of Voltaire. Lady Carteret, wife of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, one day said to Swift “The air of this country is 
good.” He immediately fell down on his knees, “ For God’s 
sake, madam, don’t say so in England, they will certainly 
tax it.” 

Being one day at a Sheriff’s feast, who, among other toasts, 
called out to him, “ Mr. Dean, the trade of Ireland.” Swift 
instantly replied, “ Sir, J drink no memories.” This answer 
derives double force, from the circumstance, that it was ut- 
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tered immediately after the publication of bishop Brown’s 
book against “ Drinking the memories of the dead,” which 
at that time made considerable noise. 


ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 


Ir it had not been for Sir Harry Martyn, who had great in- 
fluence with his party, it is probable the following vote would 
have passed Cromwell’s fanatical parliament. 

Resolved, “ That it is necessary for the house of Com- 


mons to have a High Constable of their own, that will make 
no scruple of laying his majesty by the heels.” 


TIBERIUS. 


AccorDING to the custom of the times, the Troads sent an 
embassy to Tiberius to congratulate him on his accession to the 
throne of the Caesars. Unfortunately, the ambassadors did 
not execute this commission until several years after this 
prince had been in quiet possession of his dignity. The con- 
- gratulations, however, were received, and after a formal 
answer, “ I must beg leave,” said Tiberius, “ at the same time 
to console you, gentlemen, on the death of that great man, 
your countryman Hector.” 


CALLING NAMES. 


A learned, amiable, catholick and pious dignitary of the 
church of England, remarks with much good humour on the 
management of controversy by two different writers of high 
reputation. Tillotson, he says, had made some concessions 
concerning the Socinians, which never were, and never will 
be forgiven him ; and hath broken anancient and fundamental 
rule of theological controversy: ** Allow not an adversary to 
have either common sense, or common honesty.” 

Here is the obnoxious passage: “ And yet, to do right to 
the writers on that side, F must own, that generally they 
are a pattern of the fair way of disputing, and of debat- 
ing matters of religion without heat and unseemly reflec- 
tions upon their adversaries. They generally argue matters 
with that temper and gravity, and with that freedom from 
passion and transport, which becomes a serious and weighty 
argument, and, for the most part, they reason closely, and 
clearly, with extraordinary guard and caution; with great 
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dexterity and decency, and yet with smartness and subtilty 
enough ; with a very gentle heat, and few hard words: vir- 
tues to be praised, wherever they are found; yea, even in an 
enemy, and very worthy our imitation. Ina word, they are 
the strongest managers of a weak cause, and which is ill 
founded at the bottom, that perhaps ever yet meddled with 
controversy ; insomuch, that some of the Protestants, and 
the generality of the Popish writers, and even of the Je- 
suits themselves, who pretend to all the reason and subtilty in 
the world, are in comparison of them but mere scolds and 
bunglers. Upon the whole matter, they have but this one 
great defect, that they want a good cause, and truth on their 
side ; which if they had, they have reason, and wit, and tem- 
per enough to defend it.” 

The thought, which is contained in the last sentence, resem- 

les that of Quintilian, who says of Seneca: “ Multa proban- 
da in eo, multa etiam admiranda sunt: eligere modo curae 
sit, quod utinam ipse fecisset ! Digna enim fuit illa natura, 
quae meliora vellet, quae quod voluit effecit.” And again: 
* Velles eum suo ingenio dixisse, alieno judicio.” 

Now, by way of contrast, behold the character of the 
sume persons, from the masterly and impartial hand of 
SOUTH : 

“ The Socinians are impious blasphemers, whose - infa- 
mous pedigree runs back [from wretch to wretch] in a direct 
tine to the devil himself; and who are fitter to be crushed by 
the civil magistrate, as destructive to government and society, 
than to be confuted as merely hereticks in religion.” 

Such is the true agonistick style and intolerant spirit ; such 
the courage ofachampion, whochallenges his adversary, and 
tien calls upon the constadle to come and help him. 

An tibi Mavors 


Ventosa in lingua, pedibusque fugacibus istis 
Semper erit? 





AMERICAN DRINK. 


A French traveller who dined with genéral Heath, thus 
speaks of hisentertainment: “Il me donna un diner simple; 
mais tres bon. Il est vrai, qu’ il n’y avoit pas une goutte de 
vin ; mais je trouve qu’ avec de l’excellent cidre et du tow- 
DY,* on s’en passe tres bien. 


* Boisson faite avec du rum, du sucre et de Veau; c’est proprement 
du punch sans citron. 
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SWIFT. 


WueEy Pembroke was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, he carried over with him as his first chaplain, one Dr. 
Milles, a man remarkable for a large Roman nose, against 
whom Swift had taken a particular dislike. After dining one 
day with a private party at the castle, of which Milles was 
one, the Dean began to rail at the Lord Lieutenants of 
Ireland for bringing over such blockheads for chaplains as 
they usually did. Lord Pembroke said, “that censure could 
not be applied to him, as his first chaplain present had beena 
professor at Oxford, and was accounted an excellent scholar.” 
‘“ Hea scholar!” said Swift, “1 dare say he does not know 
how to construe a line of Virgil.’”” Lord Pembroke, who an- 
ticipated some sport from this, took part with his chaplain, 
saying, “ he was sure there was no passage in Virgil, he 
could not perfectly explain.” ‘* Let the book be brought,” said 
Swift. Accordingly a Virgil was sent for, and Swift opening 
the book selected the following line : 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam. 

Milles immediately translated it very properly in the usual 
way. “ There” says Swift “ I knew he could not do it—he has 
not construed a word of it right.” “ Why how would you con- 
strue it.”  Thus—Romanos—you’ve a Roman nose—re- 
rum—you’re a rare rum—dominos—damn your nose—geniem- 
que togatam and the whole race of chaplains.” Saying this, he 


immediately took up his hat and walked off, leaving the party 
to enjoy the joke. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Ir is relatedof La Fontatine by Furetiere, that after attend- 


ing the burial of one of his friends, he so far forgot the cir- | 


cumstance, that in afew days he went to visit him. On hear- 
ing of his death, he was much shocked, until recollecting him- 
self, he observed ; “It istrue, I now remember I went to his 
burial.’’ 


IMPERIAL CHAMBER. 


Tue dilatory proceedings of this court, which was held in 
the city of Spires above a century and an_ half, gave occasion 
for the witicism of aGerman lawyer. Lites Spire,” savs 
he, “ spirant sed nunquam expirant.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On the Poetry of Soutrngy and WALTER Scott. 
[Extracted from the Christian Observer for June, 1210.) 


Tur rules of poetical composition, as of the other elegant 
arts, were first taught by the Greek writers ; and the models 
which their genius and industry supplied are so perfect, that 
both the ancient and modern world have, for the greater part, 
been content to acknowledge the authority, and copy the pro- 
ductions, of these masters. Yet it is observable that we are 
indebted for some most capital performances to a certain dis- 
regard of the dogmas of the old orthodox schools. Horace 
boasts that the style of his Satires was original ; and he 
might have claimed the same character for many of his lyri- 
cal pieces. In later days, Dante and Ariosto among the 
Italians ; Shakespeare, Milton, and Butler, among our own 
countrymen, unquestionably the greatest poetical geniuses of 
modern times, have shewn very little veneration for the clas- 
sical authorities in the structure of their respective works. 
So that it is plain, however just be the principles delivered 
by the ancient sages, they are not so comprehensive as to In- 
clude all the varieties of composition which genius may ren- 
der seductive or commanding. 

What has happened to the poetical commonwealth in gen- 
eral, seems to have recurred in most of its provincial subdi- 
visions. Each nation has produced some authors who have 
become the classicks of their country, and for the most part 
given the law to their successors. The sphere, indeed, of 
their influence was necessarily limited ; for the principles of 
taste and truth in composition having long since been estab- 
lished, they could only revive in these things the lessons of 
older masters, and share, ut the most, a portion of the power 
which they restored to them. But in the refinement of the 
national dialects, and in the construction of systems of versi- 
fication suited to the genius of each language, original indus- 
try was to be exercised and standards fixed. In the more 
cultivated countries this has at different times been accom- 
plished. Since the days of Petrarch and Dante, the Italians 
have written in the stanza which they employed. Males- 
herbes, Regnier, and Corneille taught their countrymen the 
use of the Alexandrian couplet, with rhymes in alternate gen- 
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ders ; and French poetry has ever since worn this fashionable 
but fantastick dress. Klopstock has but lately introduced 
the heroick hexameter among the Germans, but his skill 
and genius have already recommended it to pretty general 
adoption. | 

In our own language, Sidney tried the hexameter in vain. 
Spenser introduced the Italian stanza, but his followers have 
been few ; though one of the most beautiful of our poems* Is 
written in that measure. Cowley was us capricious in the 
length and structure of his lines, as in the other parts of his 
compositions. Milton, at last, gave to the blank iambicks a 
dignity and sweetness of which no other form of verse had 
_ been proved to be susceptible ; and Dryden, Pope, and Tickell 
wrought the same measure in rhymed couplets to the most 
elaborate perfection. Since their days, our principal writers, 
partly from indolence, but principally from the splendid suc- 
cess and established reputation of these great masters, have 
submissively adopted the system of versification which they 
rendered popular ; and scarce an instance has occurred, ull 
the present age, of any attempt to discover new melodies 
in our language, or to attract attention by compositions of a 
different nature from those which the classicks, ancient and 
modern, had left for imitation. 

This age, however, has been an age of innovation in poetry, 
as in greater things; and two writers have, within the last 
fifteen years, given to the publick compositions wholly unlike 
every thing which had preceded them, and stamped with the 
impress of true genius. Our readers will readily imagine 
that we allude to Mr. Southey and Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Southey’s Thalaba was perhaps the boldest experiment 
ever nade in literature. He chose a tale of oriental origin, 
founded on the wildest legends of the Islam superstition. 
Sorcery and witchcraft had indeed long been known in verse ; 
but no man before ever conceived the design of forming a 
grave poem of twelve *cantos entirely from such materials. 
Yet so great are the powers of true genius, that, to a subject 
thus essentially and hopelessly fictitious, has been communi- 
cated a dignity, an interest, and even an air of reality, which 
may be looked for in vain among the most celebrated of the 
regular compositions. There is a moral sublimity in the 


* Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 
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fable worthy of Milton, and unequalled but by him. The 
colouring is, in the loftier parts, bold and great; in the milder 
scenes, unrivalled for luxurance, softness, and harmony; uni- 
ting the taste of Claude with the wild picturesque magnifi- 
cence of Salvator. The meter is even more original than the 
fable. The lines have no correspondence by rhyme, and are 
subjected to no law, except that two shall never be used in 
sequence that can be read in one. With this limitation, they 
vary in length, and in the adjustment of the cadences, as the 
taste or judgment of the poet prescribed. We do not say 
that the versification of Thalaba is never feeble ; but we ven- 
ture to affirm, that it possesses, on the whole, more varied 
melody than any blank verse in the language, except Mil- 
ton’s ; and it is quite free from that formal air, which must 
always belong, more or less, to a system of rhymed couplets. 
We extract two passages in justification of this opinion: they 
are rather favourable specimens, but we think them almost 
unrivalled for metrical effect. 


“Far over the plain, 
Away went the brideless steed ; 
With the dew of the morning his fetlocks were wet, 
Ana the foam frothed his limbs in the journey of noon, 
Nor stayed he till over the westerly heaven 
The shadows of evening had spread.” 
Lib. ii. 5. 


** And then upon the beach he laid him down, 
And watched the rising tide. 
He did not pray; he was not calm for prayer ; 
His spirit, troubled with tumultuous hope, 
Toiled with futurity ; 
His brain, with busier workings, felt 
The roar and raving of the restless sea, 
The boundless waves that rose and roll’d and rock’d ; 
The everlasting sound 
Oppress’d him, and the heaving infinite ; 
fie closed his eyes for rest.” 
Lib. ti. 259. 


This poem, though greatly admired by refined judges, has 
never acquired the full share of popularity it deserved. The 
faults of the work, which are in the same scale with its ex- 


-cellencies, partly account for this. Yet, on the whole, we ven- 
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ture to express a decided opinion, that, bold as was the ex- 
periment, Mr. Southey’s success fully justified his temerity ; 


——si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges mallent a Cesare tolli. 


Thalaba had not been many years before the publick, when 
a poem appeared, quite as original, and almost equally eccen- 
trick, but unlike its precursor in every other particular. The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel seized the general attention at once, 
and has ever since enjoyed a larger share of popularity than 
has been bestowed on any other composition in verse for near 
acentury. It is curious to consider the causes which contri- 
buted to secure it so flattering a reception. 

We have no disposition to undervalue the powers of Mr. 
Scott’s genius, but undoubtedly he owed much to the state of 
the poetical commonwealth at the time of his appearance. 
Peopie had for some time become perfectly hopeless of the 
regular poets; scarcely a single versifyer of the old schoot 
(Cowper excepted) having appeared, for forty years, whose 
performances were above mediocrity. From this censure we 
do not entirely exclude even Gray, or Mason, though both are 
occasionally great. Gray’s short effusions are painfully elab- 
orate; and Mason’s most studied pieces are still imper- 
fect. Churchill and his followers deserve a sharper censure ; 
and the rest are with difficulty remembered—The degraded 
state of the establishment naturally encouraged sectarianism. 
Darwin tried a new school in poetry, not unlike the Venetian 
academy among the painters. His colouring was in the 
highest degree brilliant, his language rich, and his cadences 
beautifully harmonious ; but truth, nature, and simplicity were 
wanting ; and the meteor his genius kindled, after playing 
awhile with bright and varied coruscations, disappeared at 
once. In another quarter arose a poetical fraternity, too much 
favoured by Mr. Southey in his earlier writings, who claimed 
to be the genuine pupils of nature, and, abhorring all factitious 
elegance, professed to recommend themselves, by a perfect 
simplicity ;—forgetting that simplicity is in itself but neutral; 
a sort of pure atmosphere, which only assists the effect of 
beautiful objects by exhibiting them very perfectly. Their 
simplicity, too, was artificial and affected. Yet, such was the 
craving of the publick for something original, that this whim- 
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sical race were for a time very popular; and might, perhaps, 
have continued to be so, if they had not been fairly whipped 
off the stage by our old friends and enemies, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. Even the Della-Cruscans strutted their hour in 
triumph ; and it is difficult to guess what new anticks might 
have been practised in poetry, had the theatre still remained 
open, and the publick appetite unsatisfied. At this fortunate 
conjuncture the Lay of the last Minstrel appeared. 

Mr. Scott had been previously known as the editor of a 
very miscellaneous collection of old ballads, among which he 
inserted some minstrelsy of his own, much superiour to the 
best of them. ‘There are passages in Glenfinlass equal to any 
thing which he has ever written; and the Eve of St. John is 
undoubtedly the finest tale of terrour in the language. But 
the Lay aspired to praise of a much higher kind. The sub- 
ject was chosen from among the legends of border chivalry ; 
and though little skill is shewn, or perhaps intended to be 
exercised, in the construction of the fable, several circum- 
stances conspired to give it a peculiar interest. In the first 
place, it was antique ; and possessed in that character the 
same sort of charm which belongs to a mouldering edificey 
once the seat of grandeur or superstition ;—a charm of which 
we are all sensible, though few are at the pains to analyze it, 
Then, the story is chivalrous; and chivalry gave birth toa 
stale of manners unquestionably the most picturesque that 
ever has existed. We do not, however, agree that the border 
feuds are particularly susceptible of poetical embellishment :* 
on the contrary, we think that the savage marauders on the 
frontiers are as much inferiour in romance as in real life to the 
polished cavaliers of the court of Elizabeth,—the Sidneys, 
Essexes, and Raleighs of that brilliant era. Rudeness, surely, 
is never poetical,though an excellent poet may be sometimes 
rude. But the happiest circumstance in the construction of 
this poem, and that which, among the mechanical parts, con- 
tributed most to its success, certainly was the introduction of 
the Minstrel, by which the freedom of the old romance was 
easily and naturally united with the refinement of modern art. 
He who copied the Troubadours was sure to be entertaining ; 
for their only business was to amuse, and few fail in that 
which it is their first interest to understand. When to this 
were united the delightful associations and cultivated diction 


* See the introduction to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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which have been the fruit of modern industry, the result 
could not but be admirable. It is, in truth, exactly that which 
is acknowledged to be the most fascinating in manners;—a re- 
fined simplicity ; a polished ease; nature well-dressed, but 
not incumbered by her trappings. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Scott, perhaps in imitation of 
Thalaba, but more probably from that honest confidence 
which belongs to real genius, adopted a system of versifica- 
tion entirely new and exceedingly well suited to the style of 
his composition. It is surprising that something of this kind 
was not earlier attempted. Wich all the deference due to 
the great masters who fixed our standard metres, it surely is 
true that iambicks repeated without variation are apt to drag 
heavily in a long poem. Our verses are a little like our- 
selves, stately and respectable, but rather dreary, and alto- 
rether exceedingly uninviting. They chime on, like the 
musick to our ordinary ballads and psalmody, which still runs 
the same drone through fifty stanzas, with the sense perhaps 
varying in each of them. A modern French writer of great 
genius says, that the English have taken the images for their 
poetry from the colour of their clouds, and the cadence of 
their verse from the roaring of the ocean. There is much 
truth in this; and though the force and genius of a writer 
may enable him to overcome these obstacles, it cannot be un- 
wise to escape them; at least where the lightness of the sub- 
ject allows, and even seems to require it. Mr. Scott has 
done this very successfully. If any one is startled at the 
innovation, let him consider what the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
would be in the metre of Milton, or drilled into the regular 
ten-syllable couplets. It would be about as fine as the Para- 
dise Lost turned into the stanza of Chevy Chace.* 


* An ingenious gentleman, who was dissatisfied with Milton’s manner 
of versifying, once on a time actually versified anew the whole of that 
noble poem. Farmer has given the following precious specimen of his 
taste. 

Meantime, the setting sun 
Slowly descended, and with right aspect 
Levelled his evening rays. Old version. 


Meantime the setting sun, descending slow, 
I.evelled with aspect right his evening rays. 


New version. 
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However, we must not be understood to approve absolutely, 
and without exception, of the versification of the Lay: on the 
contrary, we think it much too capriciously irregular. Mr. 
Southey, who rejected rhyme (an appendage which no one 
will wish to retain, if it may with safety be dismissed,) is 
obliged to seek a compensation for this disadvantage in a 
continual variation of his cadence :-——but those who have rhyme 
should have reason too, and not vary the length of their lines 
without an obvious necessity or expedience. The eight-syl- 
lable verse is that which Mr.Scott ordinarily uses ;—a measure 
in which Dryden says a poet has not room to turn himself 
round, but which, though too short for the sententious, dia- 
lectick style of that great master, is very well adapted to the 
rapid action of a modern romance. 

The original versification of the Lay certainly contributed 
greatly to its effect : and so, we are afraid, did the capricious 
variety of its metres, for variety is very fascinating. The 
same is probably true of some other of its peculiarities ; as, 
the antiquarianism and minute details of dress and costume, 
which are at the best of very questionable merit, but which 
were engaging at first from their novelty. Yet, after all, the 
causes of the popularity of the Lay are principally to be 
sought in the genius of its author. The beautiful lines which 
commence and conclude the poem ; almost the whole of the 
second canto; the fine descriptions of morning and evening, 
heightened by the contrast of the preceding scenes; the ex- 
quisitely tender lines which close the third and open the 
fourth canto; the spirited introduction of the sixth; the 
march of the English forces; the portraiture of Howard ; 
the delightful ballads of Fitztraver and Harold, with the de- 
scriptions of the two poets: these are passages which might 
well recommend any poem to the publick favour, without 
asking aid from peculiarities in the style or fable. These 
are gems that will give a value to the curious setting that 
enchases them, long after its fanciful and Uelicate workman- 
ship has ceased to be admired. 

Success alarms the timid, and makes bolder spirits confi- 
dent. Had Mr. Scott distrusted his powers too much, he 
would probably have written no more; distrusting them 
rather too little, he published Marmion; certainly the most 
daring contempt of the court of publick opinion that ever has 
been committed. This work, like the Lay, is formed upon 
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the model of the old romance ; and in such a composition 
the fable is of prime importance. To say, that in Marmion 
it is imperfect, or awkwardly constructed, would be an injus- 
tice to the author: there is none,—literally none. The whole 
action of the poem consists in the journey of a noble lord 
from Northumberland to Edinburgh and back again. The 
histories of Constance and Clara, which were intended for the 
plot, are episodical ; and the battle of Flodden Field, which 
occupies nearly the whole of the last canto, and gives a name 
to the work, has about as much connection with the principal 
narrative as the battle of Marathon. For the characters, the 
account of them is like that of our old races; “ Eclipse first, 
and all the others no where.”” Marmion is finely drawn, but 
he has neither equal nor second. Constance is a bad woman, 
with very strong passions ; Clara is a good one, with none at 
all; De Wilton only staiks and groans; and the rest are mere 
shadows. A third part of the poem is filled with processions 
and such mummery, the tedious tales of Mine Host and Sir 
David Lindesay, and the still more stupid narratives of the 
Prioress and De Wilton. Then, for fear of wanting letter- 
press, half a dozen things are thrown in, that are called Intro- 
ductions; which, like dedications in blank, have just this 
merit, that they will suit all persons and all poems equally 
well. Add to this, that what is good in Marmion is all of the 
same character,—severe and lofty ; addressed only to the 
highest faculties of the understanding. Nothing is sacrificed 
to the graces. The poem contains scarcely a single passage 
of refinement or tenderness: the writer never studies to de- 
light the taste or interest the feelings. 

Yet, with all these faults, and they are unpardonably great 
and numerous, Marmion is without doubt a very extraordi- 
nary production. It is full of defective passages; but what- 
ever is not bad, is excellent ; so excellent, that nothing in the 
Lay can be set in competition with it. Tor a long time the 


eenius of the writer seems struggling with a cloud, and the 


light is faint and fitful; but towards the close of the fourth 
canto it breaks forth with considerable lustre, shines with a 
pleasing brilliancy through the earlier part of the fifth, and in 
the sixth bursts out with such astonishing splendour, that all 
the faults and all the merits of the preceding parts are thrown 
into the shade. The versification of Marmion is superior to 
that of the Lay ; more free, full, and flowing ; and less irregu- 
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lar. In the description of the battle there is a wildness and 
confusion, which remind one of the bold attempt by Julio 
Romano, in his Battle of Constantine, to imitate the bustle and 
tumult of the scene, by scattering his figures and confounding 
the masses of light and shade. But the poet has been more 
successful than the painter.—We may here observe, in pass- 
ing, that the principles on which metre in poetry should be 
made to assist the sense, seem hardly yet generally under- 
stood. Where this is seriously attempted, it ordinarily fails, 
though the taste and feeling of our best writers often reach it 
accidentally. The truth is, there should always be a corres- 
pondence between the sound and sense, but never an echo: 
just as in musick, where the influence of sound is more com- 
pletely felt, a good master chooses both his principal keys, and 
those into which he modulates, with reference to the subject ; 
but he does not mimick the separate tones of joy, and pain, 
and peace. Compare a chorus in the Messiah with the cele- 
brated air in Acis and Galatea: the effect is admirable in both ; 
but it is a general effect ; not a particular imitation, like the 
notes of a mock-vird. Yet even Handel, like Pope and Cow- 
ley, sometimes forgets the limits of his art, and attempts to 
scatter his notes, like the sheep upon the mountain. This 
is punning. 

The reception of Marmion was by no means very flattering 
to its author. Expectation, indeed, had been raised so high, 
that it could hardly have been satisfied with any thing; and 
while every body saw the faults of the poem, and felt its defi- 
ciencies, few could estimate its merits. The ladies, particu- 
larly, whose praises had contributed greatly to Mr. Scott’s 
success, and probably not a little to his idleness, now began 
to murmur against their knight, and complained of the total 
want of interest in the new poem ; for his antique sketches 
had lost their novelty, and there was little of genuine nature 
to supply the vacancy. Some people began to talk of the 
whole as an imposture ; and many, who were persuaded that 
they had not been deluded into their admiration of the Lay, 
expressed a fear that the reign of their favourite was over. 
Mr. Scott at the same time received some very severe, but 


salutary, discipline from the Edinburgh Reviewers, who ming- 
led high applause with just and well-directed censures. 
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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


The following epistle from one of our friends in Europe, we 
publish with peculiar pleasure, and shall welcome his return, 
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Taedet et scripti numero soluti ; 
Altius tendo, lyricisque versor 
Dulcis Horati. 
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Munera amici cape parva laeti, & 
Sive nunc urbis fatigatus aestu, 4 


Britonis nota est facies ferocis 
Gallia et dura, heu! prope funerato the 
Monte reverso. 


Sive qua rupes, gelidumque dat Na- ji 4 
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Contigit tales adiisse paucas te " 
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Millia invicti navigata ponti ; hy. : 


His dedit tandem Deus atque finem 

Ac dabit nostro limitem labori bes 

Annuens sedes iterumque focos ria 
Visere avitos. 
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Regna longinquis habitamus oris 

Jupiter durus nebulaeque vexant 

Vixque fulgentes Hyperion zquus 
Flectit habenas. 


His neque incultis juvenis adortus 
Gange Pellaeus domita superbus, 
Nec puer comptis hedera capillis, 

Indo subacto. 


Purus haec ros Castaliaeque rigat 

Nullus: aspexit loca non Apollo 

Cynthius, non haec inamoena amant Li- 
bethrides almae. 


Me petit nunc, deliciae sororum, 

Gallia et cantus citharamque docta, 

Docta turmarum et rabiem domando 
Regno potiri. 


Gratius, juro, nihil esse flavi 

Quam Simoentis tetigisse ripas 

Quamve per sylvas Academi ivisse ad 
Flumen Ilissi. 


Si tamen Parcae prohibent iniquae 

Ocyus gratae reditum jubentes 

Patriae, cursus iterum peragam 
Ocyor Euro. 


Gratior lux nec orietur unquam 

Quam quae dilectas redonabit oras 

St dabit dulces capere atque notas 
Reddere voces. 


MY GREY GOOSE QUILB. 


‘Exo little herald of the nine, 
Whose labours have so long been mine, 
I view thy hastening decline 
As serious ill ; 
And much ’twill grieve me, to resign 
My grey goose quill. 


{DEc. 
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Full well has thy short race been run, 
And many an ode and ditty spun, 
And many a worthless trophy won, 
By toil or skill, 
Attest the wonders thou hast done, 
My grey goose quill. 
When tedious task or irksome call 
Compell’d thy aid, though means were small 
Some formal endless sheet to scrawl ; 
Ive mark’d full well 
How slow thy snail-like point would crawl, 
My grey goose quill. 


But when my page to friends would go, 
As A above, or J—— below, 
Oh, then, indeed, thou well dost know, 
How like a rill, 
Thy sable tide would ready flow, 
My grey goose quill! 





If e’er in unpfopitious time, 
I drove the dull laborious rhyme, 
And made reluctant numbers chime 
Against their will, 
Thy tardy pace oppos’d the crime, 
My grey goose quill. 


But if, prepared for happier feat, 
In lucky hour thou chance to meet 
Occasion apt or subject neat, 
I cannot still 
Thy progress, than the winds more fleet, 
My grey goose quill. 


When dire subscriptions, wandering round, 

Perchance thy master’s cell have found, 

Where cash is scarce, though sense abound, 
*T was a sad ill 

His luckless name beneath to ground, 


My grey goose quill. 


And now I’ve worn thee to the top, 
Tis comfort still before we stop, 
To know the very latest drop 

That did thee fill 
Awhile thy memory will prop, 

My old goose quill 
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ARTICLE 15, 


! The History of Printing in America, with a Biography of Prin- 
i ters, and an account of Newsfiafiérs, to which is prefixed a 
concise view of the discovery and frrogress of the art in other 
farts of the world, in two volumes. By Isaiah Thomas, 
Printer, of Worcester, Massachusetts. From the Press of 
Isaiah Thomas, jun. Isaac Sturtevant, Printer, 1810. 


Printing disfiels the gloom of night, 

Hail! pleasing fountain of all cheering light. 

How the radiant orb, which gives the day, 

And o’er the earth sends forth th’ enlightening ray. 


Aone the several useful and valuable productions lately 
published in New-England, this is not the least considerable. 
The design of the writer is to fix the origin of printing, to 
elucidate certain facts which have excited discussion, and to 
bring into view every work which has issued from the presses 
in this country. The matter, to be sure, is dry in itself, and 
refuses ornament, but it is important, and he has endeavour- 
ed to make it somewhat interesting. Many will think the 
work might have appeared in a less imposing size ; and some 
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will say, that it is rather curious than instructive: But to 
the antiquarian, to those who are “ engaged in the noble art” 
of printing ; to all who take pleasure in looking into the affairs 
of our early establishments, this extensive view of American 
publications, as well as the account of. the progress and im- 
provementof typography will appear an acquisition to our 
stores of knowledge. When we consider the number of 
books from which the work is compiled, the pains and atten- 
tion necessary to collect and collate the materials, we must 
give great credit tothe industry and perseverance of the au- 
thor. Few, amongst us, are capable of achieving such a 
work ; fewer still would have executed it at such an expense 
of time and labour, especially without a more certain pros- 
pect of remuneration. 

In those sections of the performance, where the subject is 
general, Mr. T. has extracted the essence of what has been 
published in Europe upon the history of printing, and the in- 
vention of paper. He describes the folium, tabula, liber co- 
dex, &c. which preceded the discovery of the Egyptian pa- 
pyrus. Nothing indeed increases the means of instruction 
like a ready communication of ideas. This has been done 
as much by the invention of the paper now in use, as by the 
introduction of metal typesin printing. “ It is only two cen- 
turies since this valuable material has been employed in the 
manufacture of books.” 

There is a chapter “ upon the value and scarcity of books,” 
which will excite the attention of the curious, and which shows 
the benefit of printing to the world. It will be said, however, 
by authors and men of learning of the first rate, that the change 
is not in their favour. For the honours and veneration paid 
to men of literature were much greater then, than they are at 
present. “ As every-human advantage,” saith Mr. Hume, “ is 
attended with inconveniencies, the change of men’s ideas in 
this particular may possibly be ascribed to the invention of 
Printinc ; which has rendered books so common, that men 
even of slender fortunes can have access to them.” 

Adam Smith, likewise, entertained a strong prejudice 
against all feriodical publications, as having a tendency to les- 
sen the dignity of authorship. 


The following instances will show the scarcity and value of 
books from the seventh to the fifteenth century. 
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* <¢ Towards the close of the seventh century, even in the papal library 


of Rome, the number of books was so inconsiderable, that Pope St. 
Martin requested Sanctamund, bishop of Maestricht, tosupply this de- 
fect from the remotest parts of Germany.” 


«| Albert, Abbot of Gimblours, had collected one hundred volumes 
on theological, and fifty upon other subjects. ‘This was called a splendid 
library.” 


«© The library of the university of Oxford, before the year 1300, con- 
sisted only of a few tracts, chained or kept in chests in the choir of St. 
Mary’s church.” 


*¢ If any person gave a book to any rcligious house, he believed that 
so valuable a donation merited eternal salvation.” 


Another chapter contains “a description of ancient Bi- 
bles.’—Mr. T. gives a very minute account of the Venetian 
edition, from a copy in his own possession, which is one of the 
most curious and valuable books to be met with. It is very 
scarce in Europe, and we believe this is the only one ever 
brought to America. : 


«* Printing was introduced at Venice, as early as 1460; that city 
was famed for improvements in the art. Books printed there before 
1476, and for many years after, exceeded, in neatness of type, and ele- 
gance of impression, those of allother parts of Europe. I had read of 
the beauty of the Psalter printed by Faust and Schaffer, in 1457, and of 
several early editions of the Bible printed at Mentz and Venice. 1 sup- 
posed, however, that no more was meant, than that they were so esti- 
mated, considering the infancy of the art; and I should not have had a 
due knowledge of ancient typography, had I not seen a Bible, which I 
have the satisfaction to own, printed at Venice, in fourteen hundred and 
seventy-six ; adate which carries us back within about twenty years of 
the time when metal types were invented by Schaffer, with cut faces, 
and to within forty-six years of the period when printing was discovered 
by Laurentius. 


* The Venetian edition of the Bible is a copy of the Latin vulgate. 
It is a folio, and the paper is an imitation of fine clear vellum. The 
types are semi-gothic, differing either from ancient or modern blocks.— 
They are superiour in neatness, and, compared with blocks, may be con- 
sidered as an elegant specimen. ‘The letters are shaped more like Ro- 
man than any other characters; their faces are broad and bold, and have 
but few fine strokes. Double letters and abbreviations are very freely 
used. The ink is clear and of a fine black; and in no book, ancient or 
modern, have I seen better press work. There is not a letter but what 
is fair. In technical language, no pick, blot, blur, friar or monk, is te 
be seen in the work.” 
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Our author goes on to describe the book ina manner which 
must be very interesting to those who work at the type, in 4 
several pages, and then quotes the opinion of the literati— i 
** It is mentioned by Le Long and Clarke in their bibliogra- 
phical dictionaries. De Bure speaks of it as une edition rare, oa 
fort rechercheé des curieux.”” - 
In page 70 of the first volume is a “ fac simile of Laurentius, 7 
or Coster’s Horarium, (supposed to have been printed between 
‘A. D. 1430 and 1440.) A difficulty occurs on reading even 
the Lord’s prayer, because so many spaces are left for the b 
large letters which were afterwards to be filled by the Illu- 
minator.” | 
In other parts of the book are exhibited curious specimens 
of the printing at Oxford in England, 1468, which are Caxton’s 
types. “ There was no press in London till 1480, when two 
foreigners, supposed to have been brought over to England by 
Caxton, whose names were John Lettou and William Mack- 
linia, or Macklyn, followed the printing business, sometimes ) 
in partnership, and sometimes separately.” as 
The art of printing was introduced into Spanish Americaat | 
the close of the sixteenth century. Our author has ascer- 
tained that there was a press in the capital of Mexico as early 
as 1604, Of Portuguese America he could obtain less infor- 
mation, than of the other settlements. ‘“ Vo Literary froduc- a 
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tion has appeared, and it is supposed that the press is wholly f) 
for the use of the government.” It does not follow from this, : 
that they have no learned men in those settlements. The ii 
Jesuits were estimated among the first scholars in the world. 4 
It was a part of their policy to confine learning to themselves. 


Hence the people are kept in ignorance, and are in slavery to 
their priests for which their blind credulity admirably fits 
them. The difference is not great since the Jesuits lost their 
power. They have had a secret influence, or other orders ; 
of the clergy have imitated their policy, though unequal to 
them in learning. The people are condemned toa forced or 
voluntary ignorance. A printing press, diffusing readily the 
works of the learned, would break the barrier ‘ between the en- 
lightened and unenlightened portion o! mankind,’ says a cele- | 
brated writer, ‘and an insensible gradation occupy the space 1 
which separated the two extremes of genius and stupidity.’ 

The history of the United States is very different from the 
accounts of other nations. We have the progress of society 
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from its earliest steps. The planters of New-England, next to 
forming churches, made it their object to establish schools and 


colleges ; to encourage all kinds of manufactures and me- 
chanical arts. 


* An account of the first printing” says Mr. T. “ executed in the 
English colonies of America, combines many of the important circum- 
stances of the settlement, as well as many incidents interesting in the 
revolutions of nations; and exhibits the pious and charitable efforts of 
our ancestors, in New-England, to translate the sacred books into a’ lan- 
guage, which at this short distance of time, is probably not understood 
by an individual of the human race, and for the use of a nation which 
is now extinct.” 


This is rather a strong assertion, though approximating to- 
wardstruth. Few descendants of the Aborigines are to be 
found, and most of these are mingled not only with different 
tribes, but with blacks and whites of all nations dwelling 
among them. There are however some real Indians, who 
talk the language fluently, and among those who are aged, 
several of Mr. Eliot’s translations and other smaller works 
are much valued, but the Indian Bible is a very scarce book, 
and is rather an object of curiosity than study. 

The particulars respecting the printing and printers of this 
country, says Mr. T. will gratify professional men; and a 
general history of this nature will certainly preserve many 
important facts which, in a few years, would be irrecoverably 
lost. 


‘* In 1639, printing was first performed in this part of America, which 
extends from the Gulph of Mexico to the frozen ocean. Forthis press 
our country was chiefly indebted to the Rev. Mr. Glover, a noncon- 
formist minister, who possessed a considerable estate, and had left his 
native country with a determination to settle among his friends, who 
had emigrated to Massachusetts ; in this wilderness he could freely en- 


joy with them, those opinions which were not countenanced by the go- 


vernment, and a majority of the people in England. Very little more 
than the name of this father of the American press is known among us. 
So far as my researches have extended, I can only find that his name 
has been barely mentioned by two respectable journalists,( Winthrop and 
Johnson) who were among the first settlers that emigratedhere. This 
was probably owing to his having died on his passage.—Page 206. 
Vol, 1.” 


He takes up the subject again, page 221.— 


“ Hitherto justice has not been done to the,man by whose agency the 
art was first introduced into the English colonies. Although he was one 
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of the best and firmest friends to New-England, his name has not been 
handed down with so mich publicity as were those of other distinguish- 
ed charactcrs, who were his contemporaries, and fellow labourers, in 
settling a dreary country. The principal cause of this neglect in our bio- 
graphers and historians, may perhaps arise from this circumstance, that 
his destiny was similar to that of Moses, who although zealously engag- 
ed in conducting the children of Israel from Egypt to Canaan, yet never 
reached the land of promise.” 


Why this honest clergyman should be compared to Moses, 
we are at a loss to conceive. Moses was a prince, a leader, a 
lawyiver, and “his name was handed down with more pub- 
licity than any other distinguished character.” He was not 
only the :most celebrated personage in the history of the Jews, 
but shone with equal brightness among the Gentiles. The 
learned Huetius attempts “ to show that almost all the Heathen 
theology has been derived from the writings and actions of 
Moses, the identity of wiom with many given names of early 
antiquity he asserts.” 

We cannot but find fault with what seems so much like’sen- 
timental rant in the History of Printing; and it would be as 
well if the author would not, in any case, attempt the cumdbrous 
style. In his researches alter facts he is worthy of commen- 
dation. 

He has taken great pains, in this part of the work, to ob- 
tain very minute accounts of Mr Glover, of Daye, Samuel 
Green and his descendants ; and his biographical sketches are 
doubtless very correct. He draws his information from the 
records of the town of Cambridge, where the first printing 
in North America was executed, and where the families 
of the first printers lived more than forty years. Mr. Sa- 
muel Green has been considered as the first printer in these 
regions of the earth. He is mentioned as such by one or two 
writers in the collections of the Historical Society ; by Dr. 
Holmes in his history of Cambridge ; and by Dr. Eliot in 
the New-England Biographical Dictionary. These writers 
were mistaken, if the information be just which Mr. T. has 
received. As no work of Daye’s printing has come down, and 
as his name has never been seen annexed to an imprint, it 
is no wonder that the first work done in the country was 
ascribed to Green. But the following evidence is conclusive 
in Daye’s favour. 
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« At a General Court of elections holden in Boston 6th of May, 
1657, Steeven Daye of Cambridge having often complained that he 
hath suffered much damage by erecting the printing-press at Cam- 
bridge, at the request of the magistrates and elders, for which he never 
had yett any considerable sattisfaction. This Court doe graunt him three 
hundred acres of land in any place hot formerly graunted by this Court.” 

In the records of 1667, is the following order of the General Court 
relative to another petition from Daye, viz. “In answer to the peti- 
conof Steeven Daye, It is ordered that the peticoner hath liberty to pro- 
cure of the Sagamore of Nashaway (now Lancaster) by sale, or other- 
wise, to the quantity of one hundred and fifty acres of upland, and this 


court does also graunt the petitioner 20 acres of meadow where he can 
find it free of former graunts.” 


The Catalogue of Books printed by Daye. 


1659. The Freeman’s Oath. 

1659. An Almanack, calculated for New-England, by Mr. Prince, Ma- 
riner. «The year begins with March. | 

1640, The Psalms in metre, faithfully translated for the use, comfort and 
edification of the Saints in publick and private, especially in New-Eng- 
land. Crown 8vo. 300 pages. 

1640. An Almanack for 1640. 


1641. A Catechism agreed upon by the Elders at the desire of the Ge- 
neral Court. 


1641. Body of Liberties. This book contained a hundred laws, which 
had been drawn up, pursuant to an order of the General Court, by 
Nathaniel Ward, Pastor of the church in Ispwich. Mr. Ward had 
bec» formerly a minister in England, and formerly a practitioner of 
law in that country. 

1641 An Almanack for 1641, 

1647. The Psalms in metre ; faithfully translated for the use, &c. 

1647. Danforth’s [Samuel] Almanack for 1647. Cambridge, printed 1647. 

1648. Danforth’s [Samuel| Almanack, &c. 


1648. The laws of the colony of Massachusetts, drawn up by order, 
and adopted by the General Court. Folio, 


1648. Astronomical Calculations, by a youth, [Urian Oaks, then a stu- 
dent at Cambridge. ] 


1649. Danforth’s [Samuel] Almanack, Cambridge, printed. 


No book, except the author was sound in the faith, was al- 
lowed to be printed at Cambridge. Nothing written by the 
anti-puritanick party, nothing which even smelt of heresy, 
nothing which encouraged free inquiry is to be found on the 
list of books published by Green or his sons. The grave licen- 
sers of the press once permitted that celebrated work of Tho- 
mas a Kempis “on the imitation of Christ,” which pious peo- 
ple of all denominations, and the most orthodox creed will 
ever read with delight, to be put to the press, and it excit- 
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ed a most terrible alarm. A hast of bigots encamped to fight 
the good fight of faith against this Pofiish Divine. The wea- 
pons of such warfare are not pointed, but they generally fall 
heavy where they strike. An indirect blow was given to the 
licensers of the press, and the book was crushed at once. 
This appears from the following order of the court, passed 
at their session, 1667. * This court being informed that there 
is now in the press, reprinting, a book that “ imitates Christ,” 
or to that purpose, by Thomas a Kempis, a Popish minister, 
wherein are conveyed some things not safe to be infused 
among the people of this place, Doe command it to the hi- 
censers of the press the more full revisal of the same, and that 
in the mean time there be no further progress of that work.” 

The catalogue of books printed by Green, Johnson, and 
their successors, is worth preserving. It reaches tq the year 
1692. Most of these have been seen by our author ; apd ma- 
ny are in his possession. Few books in any library of Mas- 
sachusetts have escaped his notice. And we owe it to his 
care, that some of the most curious have escaped the besom 
of destruction. 

A prominent part of the “ History of Printing” is the ac- 
count of newspapers, from the first ever printed on this side 
of the Atlantick to the present times. A narrative of this kind 
was published in the fifth and sixth volumes of the Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. That paper was 
confined to New-England. During forty years after the first 


ublick journal was issued from Green’s press at Boston, very - 
J y 


few newspapers were published except in New-England. With 
that writer the author of the present work agrees, except 
in one instance, where he asserts that Green published another 
paper in 1726, called “ The Weekly Newsletter.” Mr. T. 
who perhaps has searched the matter more thoroughly, this 
being in the line of his business, says, that Green continu- 
ed the publication of the Boston Newsletter until the last weck 
in December, 1726, No. 1196. The next week he altered the 
title to “ The Weekly Newsletter,” and began the alteration 
of the title with No. 1, and discontinued the method of carry- 
ing on a thread of occurrences of an old date ; and intending to 
publish weekly the latest intelligence he could procure. The 
paper, with the alteration of the title progressed to No. 200, 
October 29, 1730. Green then added the No. 200 of the 
Weekly Newsletter, to the former No. 1195 of the Boston 
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Newsletter, and the following week began with No. 1397, and 
combining the former with the latter title, called it the “ Bos- 
ton Weekly Newsieiter.” 


** The first paper published in the city of New-York was by William 
Bradford. It made its appearance October, 1725. The New-York 
Gazette.” 

‘** The first newspaper in Pennsylvania was entitled ** The American 
Mercury.” It was printed by Andrew Bradford, December 22, 1719.— 
This was the third paper ever printed in the United States. Before the 
year 1719, only one newspaper was printed in the colonies. On the 
2Ist December, 1722, the Boston wazette appeared. The American 
Mercury is only one day later.” 

** Only two newspapers were published in Virginia before 1775. The 
first in this Old Dominion was ir 1736. The second in 1766.” 

“At Annapolis, Maryland, there had been one published in 1728.— 
They had increased to three at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
War.” 

‘* The first newspaper in the Carolinas made its appearance January 8, 
173i. And at Savannah, Georgia, 1763.” 


Mr. T. pursues his researches into the British colonies, and 
with the list of newspapers gives a very particular account of 
all the periodical publications in every part of North-Ameri- 
ca. This makes a mass of information which must gratify 
men of curious minds who live in the present generation, and 
willbe an invaluable treasure to those who succeed, and wish 
to be acquainted with documents of their early history. 

The Biography of Printers is connected with the account 
of printing. This may gratify those engaged in that protes- 
sion, but is too minute and particular for the generality of 
readers. Few of any class of men are born to figure upon the 
publick stage ; and to make every person, whether excelling in 
any art or not, a subject of notice, merely because he sold 
books and pamphlets, is rather abusing the privilege of au- 
thorship. Where even common fame gives us no informa- 
tion, common sense should teach us to be silent. Weare 
sensible that an exception may be made to this, and it will be 
said justly, that modest retired virtue, in the obscure vales of 
life, if drawn into publick view. will often show the lines of a 
noble character. But this will not apply to this long list. not 
only of printers but booksellers, (which are here enrolled) 
many of whom were insignificant in the streets and alleys 
where they lived. With the notices of men who are worthy 
of recollection in the general history of printing, this work is 
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not wholly free from that ridiculous kind of anecdote which 
makes every one afraid of seeing his friend the subject of 
particular record. 

A remarkable instance of this is in page 297 of the first 
volume. Yet there are some excellent biographical incidents 
interspersed through this description of characters, which not 
only amuse those who may be weary of poring over the dry 
parts, but really contain much information of men, manners 
and the times. Hence the notes make a valuable part of this 
publication, where some facts are elucidated which were im- 
perfectly known, and some things connected which might be 
misrepresented in the ordinary modes of publication. The 
anecdote of James Otis, (page 476, vol. 2.) is excellent— 
Those who knew the man will read it with most vivid emo- 
tions, but it will excite an interest im all who have heard of 
that brilliant luminary in our political hemisphere. 

Another anecdote, mentioned in the body of the work, (p. 140 
of 2d vol.) ought to be preserved, as it is curious, and is con- 
nected with the subject. It seems that printing was not in- 
troduced into Virginia so early as it was into the other settie- 
ments, nor was any press allowed by authority. “Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, who was Governour of Virginia thirty-eight 
years, in a letter to the Lords of the Committee of the Colo- 
nies in 1671, says, * I thank God we have no free schools nor 
printing, and hope we shall not have these hundred years. 
For learning hath brought disobedience and heresy and sects 
into the world. And printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the government. God deliver us from both.” This 
story is taken fiom Chalmer’s Political Annals. In that ce- 
lebrated work, are governour. Berkeley’s answers to other in- 
quiries, which elucidate his character as a very singular man, 
yel it is said he was a good governour. 

Upon the whole, we think this author has illustrated his 
subjects in various particulars. We are struck with the view 
of the progress of commerce and industry, as well as of the 
improvement of the art of printing in this country, when we 
see the astonishing difference between the time when a single 
press was established at Cambridge, and the present time, 
when it appears that there are more than four hundred print- 
ing-offices in the United States of America. 

The nember “of newpapers on the first day of January, 
1810, exceeded three hundred and fifty,” a complete list of 
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which is given in this history of printing. The author had 
been “ fifty years” engaged in this work, and from his long ex- 
perience he has been able to be more accurate in his narra- 
tive than we could expect from any other man among us. 
He has accomplished a great deal, if he has not finished the 
work according to his own expectations. If his task has proved 
more * arduous than he at first apprehended,” he has shown 
what may be done by great perseverance. Few writers are 
able to execute what they originally designed. Wioat they 
attempt is generally beyond their ability, but they persevere 
because they are fond of their subject, and have some lively 
impressions of its importance, its utility, and the publick ap- 
probation. 

It is the design of the writer of these volumes to give “a 
catalogue of books published in these colonies.” This will 
enlarge the work to another volume, and we hope he will meet 
with encouragement, and no longer defer the publication. 


ART. 16. 


The Life of George Washington, with curious anecdotes, equally 
honourable to himself and exemplary to his young countrymen. 
Tenth edition, greatly improved. By M. L. Weems, formerly 
Rector of Mount Vernon parish. Philadelphia, Matthew 
Cary, 1810. 


The first requisites in biography are fidelity and correct- 
ness. With these, no embellishments, inferences or con- 
structions can be suffered to interfere. Between the biogra- 
pher and the novelist or poet this difference exists, that the 
one is limited to real events, and not allowed to transgress the 
bounds of actual or probable fact ; while the other is at liberty 
to modify or vary his incidents, characters and circumstances, 
with no other limitation, than such as his own discretion as- 
signs him. 

The reverend author of the book before us, which we are 
at a loss whether to denominate a biography, or a novel, found- 
ed on fact, has presented a specimen of writing, which for va- 
riety and oddity is almost an unique in the annals of literature. 
With a style of rotundity and bombast which may distance 
Macpherson himself, he has intermingled the ludicrous quaint- 
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ness of Joe Miller ; and he often transports us from a strain of 
religious moralizing, more than commonly exalted, to the 
low cant and balderdash of the ranks and drinking table. 
Though he has given the leading events in his hero’s life with 
tolerable accuracy, and has furnished anecdotes which, but 
for this book, would have slept in oblivion ; yet, from the ge- 
neral tenor of the work, one cannot avoid suspecting the 
author of adopting the plan of Voltaire, in his Henriade, who, 
after invoking truth for his guide, does not hesitate to con- 
clude, that her appearance may be much improved by the 
alliance and assistance of fiction. 

The birth and education of the American hero, his juvenile 
feats and character, his exemplary manners, the wonderful 
integrity and moderation which distinguished him from boys 

around him, are not to be outdone by any of the cradle heroes 
' whom Mr. Newbury has ushered into fame and consequence 
from the corner of St. Paul’s church-yard. We are assured 
that he was a dutiful boy, who obeyed his parents, never told 
lies, and did not quarrel and fight with his play mates, but was, 
on the contrary, a great peace maker among them, and “ when 
he could not disarm their savage passions by arguments, he 
would instantly go to the master and inform him of their bar- 
barous intentions.” 

Being thus introduced to our future warrior and hero, we 
are conducted by his side through the campaigns against the 
French and Indians, the struggles of the revolution, his poli- 
tical career, his private life, and death. A strain of superla- 
tive eulogy pursues him through the whole book, and many 
a pious inference and wholesome exhortation is deduced from 
his life and character. Of the author’s sublime, glowing and 
figurative style, it would be impossible to give the reader any 
adequate idea, without presenting him areal sample of the 
manner which pervades the book. In the following instance, 
descriptive of the battle of Lexington, the style of Fingal is 
paralleled, if not eclipsed. 


“ Pouring in now from every quarter were seen crowds of 
sturdy peasants, with flushed cheeks and flaming eyes, eager 
for battle ! Even age itself forgot its wonted infirmities ; and 
hands long palsied with years threw aside the cushioned 
crutch, and grasped the deadly firelock. Fast as they came 
up, their ready muskets began to pour the long red streams 
of fiery vengeance. The enemy fell back appalled! The shout- 
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ing farmers swift closing on their rear, followed their steps 
with death, while the British as fast as they could load, wheel- 
ing on their pursuers, returned the deadly platoons. Like 
some tremendous whirlwind, whose roaring sweep ail at once 
darkens the day, riding the air in tempest, so sudden and ter- 
rible, amid clouds of dust and smoke and flame, the flight of 
Britain’s warriors thundered along the road. But their flight 
Was not in safety. ivery step of their retreat was stained 
with trickling crimson—every hedge or fence, by which they 
passed, took large toll of hostile carcases.” 


For more ef the Ossian style, the reader may examine the 
following extract from pages 96, 7. 


“ High in air the encountering banners blazed! There 
bold-waving the lion-painted standard of Britain, and here the 
streaming pride of Columbia’s lovely stripes, while thick be- 
low ten thousand eager warriors closed the darkening files all 
bristled steel. No firing is heard ; but shrill and terrible from 
rank to rank resounds the clash of bayonets, frequent and sad 
the groans of the dying. Pairs on pairs, Britons and Ameri- 
cans, each with his bayonet in his brother’s breast, fall forward 
together, faint shrieking in death, and mingle their smoking 
blood. | 

“* Many were the widows, and many the orphans that were 
made that day. Long did the daughters of Columbia mourn 
their fallen brothers! and often did-the lovely maids of Cale- 
donia roll their soft blue eyes of sorrow along the sky-bound 
sea to meet the sails of their returning lovers. 

“ But, alas ! their lovers shall return no more. Far distant 
on the banks of the roaring Hudson they lie, pale and helpless 
on the fields of death. Glassy now and dim are those eyes, 
which once beamed with friendship, or which flamed in war. 
Their last thoughts are towards the maids of their love ; and 
the big tear glistens in their eye as they heave the parting 
groan. 

‘¢ Then was seen the faded form of Ocean’s queen, far-fam- 
ed Britannia, sitting alone and tearful on her western cliffs. 
With downcast looks her faithful lion lay roaring at her feet ; 
while torn and scattered on the rock, were seen her many 
trophies of ancient fame. Silent, in dishevelled locks, the 
roddess sat, absorbed in grief, when the gale of the west came 
blackening along the wave, laden with the roar of the mur- 
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.derous battle. At once she rose—a livid horror spread her 
cheeks—distraction glared in her eye-balls, hard strained to- 
wards the place whence came the groans of her children! 
the groans of her children fast sinking in a distant land—thrice 
she essayed to curse the destroyers of her race; but, thrice 
she remembered that they too were her sons. Then wild- 
shrieking with a mother’s anguish, she rent the air with her 
cries, and the hated name of North resounded through all 
her caves.” 


The author often descends to a more quaint and sarcastick 


manner, at times describing events of great consequence in 
the language of trivial buffoonery ; at others exalting very in- 
significant incidents, by a strain of pompous solemnity. Some 
of these efforts are played off to great effect. 


“Colonel Ferguson and his men were supposed by the 
British to be the most exquisite marksmen alive, and indeed to 
hear their bravadoes, one would suppose, that give them but 
guns of a proper calibre, they would think it a light affair to 
snuff the moon or drive the centre of the fixed stars. But, the 
American rifle-boys soon let them into a truer way of think- 
ing; for in a few rounds they pinked the brave colonel, and 
put’30 of his exquisite marksmen asleep, which struck such 
a wholesome franick into the survivors, that they threw down their 
ehooting-irons, and, like thrifty gentlemen, called out right lustily for 
guarters.’ Page 108. 


In page 35, the breaking out of the French war, and the ar- 
rival of the news in England, with the commotions excited 
there in consequence, do vast credit to the author’s inventive 
powers. 


“ Swift as the broad-winged packets could fly across the 
deep, the news was carried to England. Its effect there was 
like that of a stone rudely hurled against a nest of hornets, 
Instantly, from centre to circumference, all is rage and bus- 
tle—the hive resounds with the maddening insects; dark- 
tumbling from their cells, they spread the hasty wing,-and 
shrill whizzing through the air, they rush to find the foe. 
Just so in the sea-ruling island, from yueen’s-house to ale-house, 
from king to cockney, all were fierce for fight. Even the red- 
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nosed porters, where they met, bending under their burdens, 
would stop full butt in the streets to talk of England’s wrongs; 
and as they talked, their fiery snouts were seen to grow more 
fiery still, and more deformed, then throwing their packs to 
the ground, and leaping into the attitude of boxers, with stur- 
dy arms across, and rough black jaws stretched out, they bend 
forward to the fancied fight ! the frog-eating foe, in shirtless 
ruffles and long lank queue, seems to give ground ! then ris- 
ing in their might, with fire-striking eyes they press hard 
upon him, and coming in hand and foot, with kick and cuff, 
and many a hearty curse, they shew the giggling crowd, how, 
damn’em ! they would thump the French. 

“ The news was brought to Britain’s king, just as he had 
dispatched his pudding, and sat right royally amusing himself 
with a slice of Gloucester and a nip of ale. From the lips of 
the king down fell the luckless cheese, alas! not graced to 
comfort the stomach of the Lord’s anointed; while crowned 
with snowy foam, his nut brown ale stood untasted by his 
plate. Suddenly as he heard the news. the monarch darken- 
ed in his place—and answering darkness shrouded ail his 
eourt ! 

“ In silence he rolled his eyes of fire on the floor, and 
tqvirled his terrible thumbs / his pages shrunk from his presence: 
for who could stand before the king of thundering ships, whe”, 
wrath in gleams of lightning flashed from his dark red eyes? 
Starting at length, as from a trance, he swallowed his ale, ther 


clenching his fist, he gave the table a tremendous knock and 
oursed the wooden shoed nation by his God !” 


As aspecimen of the scale on which the similies and meta- 


phors of the book are conducted, it is only necessary to ex- 
tract one. 


“ As when a mammoth suddenly dashes in among a thou- 
sand buffaloes, feeding at large on the vast plains of the Mis- 
sourl; all at once the innumerous herd, with wildly-rolling 
eyes and hideous bellowings, break forth into flight, while 
elose at their heels the roaring monster follows—earth trem- 
bles as they fly. Such was the noise in the case of Tarleton, 
when the swords of Washington’s cavalry pursued his troops 
from Cow-pens famous field. It was like a peal of thunder, 


loud-roaring at first, but gradually dying on the ear as it rolls 
away along the distant air.’ Page 112. 
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Throughout the book, considerable use is occasionally made 
of dialogue, the author conceiving it more interesting to give 
us the sentiments of the actors from their own mouths, than 
simply to state them in the third person. To make this plan 
more complete, his language is adapted to the character and 
brogue of the speaker ; accordingly we find children and no- 


blemen ; negroes, Scoichmen and Hessians, each retailing his 
ewn peculiar dialect. 


“ Now Christ save my saoul but ye’re a braw lad, and gin 


ye play your cards weel, my boy, ye shall have nae cause te 
rue your bargain.” Page 30, 


“ Vat! eat Hessian n.an up like vun hock! Oh mine Got 
and Vader ! vot peoples ever bin heard of eat christian man be- 
fore? Vy shure des Mericans mush be de debie.” Page 83. 


We have questioned whether the book before us may not 
be termed a novel founded on fact. Second thoughts would 
induce us to style it rather an epick poem ; for, besides its 
figures, characters, battles and episodes, it is duly provided with 
a suitable quantity of preternatural machinery. The exploits 
and future greatness of Washington are early foretold by a 
wonderful dream, two pages in length, which happened to his 
mother while he was a boy. Again, after his death, he is 
borne on angel’s wings to the skies, and is met outside the 
gates of heaven by the shades of the several worthies who fell 
during the revolution. The personified Brittania has already 
made her appearance. 

The sale of nine editions of this work, is a pledge of its 
popularity. This run it can have obtained, we think, only as 
a school book, in which sphere it is best calculated to move. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


UPON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 
From the Treatise of Mons. du Hamel du Monceau. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


{Concluded from page 358). 


Towarns the beginning of August, the stalks which do 
not bear seed, and which are improperly called female hemp, 
but which I call male, begin to turn yellow at the top, and 
white at the bottom, which indicates them fit to be pulled. 
At this time, women enter the field and pull up all the male 
stalks, of which they make bundles and arrange them on the 
borders of the field, taking care not to injure the female stalk 
which must remain unpulled sometime longer to bring to 
maturity its seed. 

Before the male hemp is gathered, some persons sow tur- 
nip seed, which buries itself in the holes from which the stalks 
were extracted, and in those made by the footsteps of the 
persons employed therein. Turnip seed is also sown when 
the female stalks are gathered, in order to have two crops; 
but this part of husbandry, not belonging to our subject, we 
dismiss it. 

It has been already observed, that the male hemp was bun- 
dled up after being gathered. In doing this, they put stalks 
of a like length together and place the roots even. LKach 
bundle is tied with a hemp stalk. | 

They are then exposed to the sun to dry the leaves and 
flowers, and when well dried, each bundle is beaten against 
the trunk of a tree or against a wall, and they then attach to- 
gether several bundles, and make one sufficiently large to carry 
to the Routoir. 

The place called the Routoir, in which the process of rotting 
is performed, is a ditch of from eighteen to twenty-four feet 
long, from twelve to eighteen feet broad, and from three to 
four feet deep, filled with water. This is often supplied by 
a spring, which after filling, the routoir is let off through a 
channel prepared for it. Some routoirs are only a ditch made 
en the border of a river ; some, even in contempt of the laws; 
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use no other routoirs than the bed of a river. In fact, when 
there is no spring nor river at hand, they deposit the hemp in 
the ditches that are filled with water, and in the meadows. 
Let us now take a view of the end they propose by this method 
of rotting. To do it they arrange it at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, they cover it with a layer of straw, they secure it under 
water by pieces of wood and stone. It thus remains until 
the bark, from which the thread proceeds, is detached with 
ease from the stalks. This is ascertained by trying from 
time to time whether the adherency of the bark to the stalk 
still continues. When it is severed with ease, the hemp is 
thought to be sufficiently rotted, and is then taken from the 
routoir. This operation effects more than the detaching 
of the bark from the pulp. It renders the filament soft and 
fine ; but to understand how this result is produced by water, 
a knowledge of the organick disposition of the stalk is neces- 
sary. This I will attempt to explain, with as much brevity 
as 1 am able. 

The stalks are hollow in the middle, or filled with a soft 
pulp. This is surrounded with a tender and fragile wooden 
substance, which is called the chenevotte or stalk stripped of 
its bark. Over the chenevotte is a bark, rather fine than 
otherwise, composed of filaments which extend the whole 
length of the stalk. This bark adheres closely to the chene- 
votte and the longitudinary fibres which compose it are joined 
to each other by a vesicular or cellulary texture. The whole 
is finally covered with a very fine membrane, which may be 
called the epiderme. The object proposed in immersing the 
hemp, is to cause the bark to detach itself with more ease from 
the stalk, and to destroy the epiderme with a part of the cel- 
lulary texture, which binds together the langitudinary fila- 
ments. All this is brought about by putrescence, for which 
reason it is hazardous to keep the hemp too long immersed, 
for then it rots too much; in other words, it acts not only up- 
on the outer skin and the finer fibres, but it acts with too 
much force on the longitudinary fibres; in fact it rots the 
hemp too much, and in that case the thread loses its streugth. 
On the other hand, when the hemp has not been long enough 
in the water, the bark continues to adhere to the stalk, the 
thread is hard, elastick, and cannot be made fine enough. 
There is therefore a medium to be observed, and this depends 
not alone upon the extent of the time ef the immersion of the 
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hemp, but also—Firstly, upon the quality of the water ; which 
when still, rots the hemp sooner than running water ; so does 
foul sooner than limpid. Secondly—upon the temperature 
of the air; as it rots sooner in warm than cold weather. 
Thirdly—upon the quality of the hemp. That which has 
been raised in a free soil, and duly watered, and which has 
been gathered green, is sooner rotted than that which is raised 
in strong or dry soil, and which has been suffered thorough- 
ly to ripen. In general, it is thought that when the hemp 
remains but a short time in the water to rot, the thread is 
better. On this account it is said, that hemp should not be 
rotted but in warm weather. And when the autumns are 
cold, some defer until the spring following to put the female 
hemp in water. Some even prefer to rot their hemp in stag- 
nant and even in putrid, rather than in fresh running water. I 
have put it into different waters to rot, and it has appeared to 
me that the thread of the hemp rotted in putrescent water 
was softer than that rotted in running water ; but the filament 
contracts in stagnant water a disagreeable colour, which in 
truth does not damage it, for it bleaches thereby more easily ; 
yet this colour 1s disgusting, and on that account the filament 
is not so merchantable. For this reason, when it can be done, 
they turn a little stream into the routoirs to renew the water 
and prevent it from becoming putrescent. 

I have made out to rot the hemp by spreading it over a 
meadow as they do linen to whiten it; but this is a tedious 
mode. The thread, however, has appeared to me not very 
different from that rotted in the usual mode. I have further 
atteinpted to boil the hemp in water, hoping in a short ume 
to bring it to the same state as when taken out of the routoir ; 
but after having boiled it more than ten hours, on taking it 
from the water to dry, it was not in a condition to be thorough- 
ly separated or fit for the brake. It is true that when it was 
broke warm and wet, the bark was detached with ease, but 
it remained like a ribband. The cellular texture not being 
removed, the longitudinal fibres cohered. They could not 
be separated; and it was impossible to make the hemp suf- 
ficiently fine. From this it is evident, as we have before ob- 
served, that it is next to impossible precisely to define the 
length of time that hemp should remain in the routoir; since 
the quality of the hemp, that of the water, and the temperature 
of the air impede or advance its progress in this operation. 
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The usual criterion that the hemp has been sufficiently 
rotted, is when the bark is easily detached from its stalk 
from top to bottom. It must also be allowed that the 
habitual employment of the peasants who cultivate it, must 
aid them much in deciding upon the requisite degree of rot. 
They however are sometimes mistaken ; and I have observed 
that in some provinces they are in the habit of rotting it more 
than in others. 

I must not omit to caution against rotting the hemp in 
water in which the fresh water shrimps abound; for these 
animals eat and almost destroy the thread. 

When upon the subject of gathering the male hemp, we 
remarked that the female was left standing to gain time to 
ripen its seed. This however causes the hemp itself to be- 
come too ripe. Its bark becomes too ligneous, and of conse- 
quence its threads thicker and coarser than that of the male. 
.Notwithstanding this, when the seed appears to be well! form- 
ed, the female hemp is gathered in the same manner with 
the male, and arranged in sheaves. 

In some places, to complete the ripening of the seed, they 
dig in the hemp field round holes of a foot depth, and from 
three to four feet in diameter. In these they put a number 
of sheaves well bound together, with the heads of the sheaves 
in the holes and the roots above. They are fastened in this 
situation with cords of straw, and the earth which has been 
taken from the holes is heaped up round the bundle of 
sheaves so as to cover their heads. Aided by their own mois- 
ture, the heads become heated as green hay does placed upon 
a layer of manure. This fermentation completes the ripening 
of the seed, and disposes it to leave its shell with more ease. 
When the seed has acquired this quality, the sheaves are 
taken from the holes, where they would be consumed were 
they longer to remain. In other cantons where much hemp is 
raised, they do not bury the heads in this way, but stack the 
sheaves, placing their heads together, and extract the seed in 
the manner I shall presently show. 

Those who raise but small quantities, spread cloth upon 
the ground to catch their seed. Others clean and prepare 
a smooth piece of ground, upon which they place the hemp 
with the heads all on the same side. They then beat it lightly 
with a piece of wood or flail. This brings out the best seed, 
which is put by for sowing the next spring. There still re- 
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mains much seed in the heads. To extract it, they pags. the 
heads through a comb with iron teeth. This takes off at 
once the leaves, the teguments of the seeds, and the seeds 
themselves. The whole is kept in a heap several days, then 
spread for drying, then beaten or threshed, and winnowed to 
separate the seed ; with this they feed birds and make hemp- 
seed oil. The sheaves are carried to the routoir, to pass 
throuch the same operation with the male sheaves. 

When the sheaves are taken from the routoir, they are 
opened for drying, and spread towards the sun by the side of a 
wail, the borders of a ditch, or on open ground if it is not moist. 
They take care frequently to turn the hemp, and when well 
dried it is again put into sheaves to be placed under cover, 
where it is kept dry until they are ready to break it with the 
hand ora brake. In some provinces it is wholly broken and 
separated by the hand, and in other. those only who raise 
small quantities, break it with the hand; the rest use the 
brake. 

The manner of doing it with the hand is so simple that 
children can perform it as well as grown persons It consists 
in taking the threads separately, breaking the stalk, and de- 
taching the threads by pulling them through the fingers. 
This mode appears rather tedious, but as it is pursued at 
leisure hours, and by children who take care of the cattle, it is 
but of little expense to many families ; but to small families 
it occasions great loss of time which the use of the brake 
would save. 

Before it is broken, hemp ought to be well dried, or, as the 
peasants say, well baked. For this purpose, they have at 
some distance from their houses a halcir or drying kiln. 
Some peasants dry the hemp in the chimneys of their dwel- 
ling houses; but this is a very dangerous practice. Some 
place it in their ovens to dry; these do not indeed expose 
their houses, but their hemp often takes fire ; besides, in this 
mode a large quantity cannot be dried. The haloir is only 
a cavern commonly of six or seven feet heigh, five or six 
broad, and nine or ten deep. The underside of a rock fre- 
quently makes a very good haloir. Some are arched with dry 
stones; others are covered with large flat stones ; others mere- 
ly with pieces of wood covered with earth. Every man makes 
them according to his fancy ; but all aim to place them se- 
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cure from the north wind, and to give them a southern aspect. 
Because the breaking season is generally when the great 
frosts prevail, and when agriculture is at a stand. 

About four feet above the fire place of the haloir, and two 
feet from its mouth, three wooden bars are fixed of about an 
inch diameter; they cross the haloir from one wall to the 
other, and are thereby supported by the walls. Upon these - 
wooden bars the hemp is placed of the depth of six inches to 
be dried. Thus arranged, a careful woman keeps up under- 
neath a fire made of the useless part of the stalks; care is 
requisite, because the stalks, which are the common fuel for 
the purpose, consume rapidly, and require to be constantly 
supplied to support the fire in every part of the cavern ; and 
equal care is necessary to prevent the flame from rising and 
communicating with the hemp, which is very combustible, 
especially after it has been some time in the haloir. The 
same woman must turn the hemp over to dry it equally on 
all sides. She must also place fresh hemp when that which 
is well dried is taken away to be broken. mh 

The brake resembles a joist five or six inches square and 
seven or eight feet long, with two large slits of at least an inch 
broad sawed out from one end to the other, and the three 
longest. or separate parts, formed by the two slits made into 
the shape of a knife. Upon this piece of wood is placed 
another which is connected with it at one end by a turning 
joint, and which at the other end affords a handle, and between 
the two ends bears two knives or iron plates which go into 
the slits or mortises of the lower piece. 

The man who uses the brake, takes a handful of hemp in 
his left hand, and in his right the handle of the upper jaw of 
the brake ; he then places the hemp between the two chaps, 
and by repeatedly and forcibly raising and lowering the upper- 
most he breaks the stalks, and, drawing them through both, he 
forces the pulp from the filament; and when one half of it is 
thus broken, he takes that in his hand to pursue the same 
course with the other end. At length, when they have well 
broken about two poiinds of hemp, they double it in the mid- 
dle and twist the two ends strongly towards each other. 
This is called hemp ends, or coarse hemp. 

The two methods, that of breaking with the hand, and that 
in which the brake is used, have each their advantages and 
defects, as we shall in course point out. 
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It has been frequently said that the hemp intended for the 
fabrick of fine cloths should be more rotted than that destined 
to a coarser fabrick ; and that that designed for cordage should 
be the least rotted. 

We have already remarked, that hemp not sufficiently rot- 
ted was hard, thick, elastick, and remained clogged with parts 
of the stalk. We shall hereafter find these to be great defects 
when applied to the fabrick of cordage. We however ac- 
knowledge that hemp used in the finer fabricks may be a little 
| more rotted, but it cannot be expected to render much finer 
a thread naturally coarse. It would rather be injured by pu- 
tridity ; for to have a fine thread the concurrence of many 
things are necessary. [irst—The soil; for as above observ- 
ed, too strong or dry a soil never yields a very pliant thread. 
It is too ligneoug, consequently hard and brittle. On the 
other hand, if the soil is too humid, the bark which it will 
produce will be too herbaceous, tender, and liable to break, 

| and become refuse, or heads of hemp. It is only the soft, 
substantial, and moderately moist grounas that give to the 
2 thread softness, flexibility, and strength, which are the best 
| qualities of good hemp. 
| Secondly—The year. Tor when the seasons are dry and 
| parching, the thread is hard. On the contrary, when the sea- 
sons are cool and moist, it is supple and sometimes tender. 
Thirdly—The state of maturity. For if the hemp has been 
; left standing too long, the longitudinal fibres of the bark adhere 
oF too strongly to one another ; the coarse threads are connected 
like ribbands, and are with difficulty separated, especially at 
] their lower extremities; which is understood when they say 
! * a cue of hemp has many claws.” This defect is found in all 
| the female hemp that they have been obliged to leave too long 
| in the ground in order to ripen its seed. Whereas if it is 
gathered in too green a state, the bark being yet herbaceous, 
great waste ensues, and the thread is without strength. 

Fourthly—The manner of sowing the hemp. For that 

which is sown too thin has a thick, hard, ligneous, and knotty 


, : 
bark ; whereas that which is sown thick, has a fine and 
smooth bark. 
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Lastly—The preparations it undergoes after it is gathered ; 
such as breaking, swingling, combing, &c. kc. 
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ZERAH COLBURN. 


Dvaine several weeks, we have repeatedly received aston- 
ishing and almost incredible accounts of the mathematical 
powers of a child living in Vermont. Within the last month, 
he has been exhibited in this place, and we have had frequent 
and ample opportunities for examining him; and have be- 
sides, collected from the father, and from respectable gentle- 
men in that. part of the country where this prodigy was born, 
the following account of his birth and education. 

Zerah Colburn was born at Cabot in the county of Cale- 
donia, and state of Vermont, on the first day of September, 
1804. In the early part of his infancy, and until he was a 
year old, his parents considered him very much inferiour to 
the rest of their children, and sometimes fearfully anticipated 
all the trouble and sorrow attendanton the maintenance of an 
idiot. By degrees he seemed to improve, and they began to 
conceive better hopes; but, he was more than two years old 
before he was supposed to possess that degree of intelligence 
which usually falls to the share of our species. After this, 
his progress became more apparent; and although all who 
saw him declared he was very eccentrick in his manners and 
amusements, yet all acknowledged that he was shrewd and 
intelligent. No one, however, had yet discovered in him 
any inclination to the combinations of arithmetick, and no 
one remembers that he ever made any inquiries about pum- 
bers, or their use. As he always lived in a frontier town of 
. Vermont, where education meets with little encouragement, 
and as his father’s resources were few and trifling, he had 
received no instruction, and was in fact ignorant. of the first 
rudiments of reading. It was, therefore, with unqualified 
astouishment, that his father overheard him muluplying dif- 
ferent sums merely for his own amusement ; and on investi- 
gating the extent of his powers, found he could multiply any 
two numbers under one hundred. This happened about the 
beginning of last August. Immediately on this discovery, 
the father sent him to a woman’s school, such as is usually 


kept in our back settlements during the summer season. 
There he remained until the latter part of September, and 
was taught to read a little; but is still completely ignorant 
of figures and our method of using them. The want of arti-' 
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ficial symbols does not, however, seem to embarrass him in 
the least. Instead of them, he employs their names, and 
without any other asisstance, performs mentally all the com- 
mon operations in the four fundamental rules of arithmetick. 
He can add a column of figures four in height and three in 
width. He can subtract five figures and divide four. He can 
multiply any number under one thousand by any number un- 
der one hundred, or a series of three questions each of whose 
factors do not exceed one hundred. He has also learnt by 
inquiry several of the different kinds of measure, and now 
reduces miles to rods and feet, and years to days, hours, kc. 
His most remarkable operation is that of discovering the sev- 
eral multiples of a given number; and this he does with 
such astonishing rapidity, that the hearer cannot note them 
down so fast as he utters them :—Ex. gr. when asked what 
numbers multiplied together will produce 1224, he replied 
instantly, 2x 612, 4X 306, 8X 153, 3K 408, 6 K 204, 12 x 102, 
24%51,9% 136, 18% 68, 36% 34, and 17x72. In this, and 
similar operations, he probably discovers the two first factors 
by division, and afterwards multiplies and divides these fac- 
tors to procure the next set and so on until the series is ex- 
hausted, when he recurs to the original number, and making 
a new division, proceeds as before. In multiplication he finds 
the multiples of ove factor and multiplies them successively 
into the other. Thus, in multiplying 32 by 156, instead of 
taking the common mode, he says, 13 K 32=416 x 12=4992 ; 
because 12%15=156. But, if the hundreds proposed will 
not suffer this process, he first multiplies the hundreds, and 
then the tens, and discovers the aggregate by addition. His . 
facility in multiplication arises in a great measure from the 
extent of his table, which, instead of comprising only one 
hundred and forty-four combinations, probably comprises ten 
thousand, as he evidently answers all questions whose factors 
are less than one hundred, from recollection, and not from 
computation. His memory is prodigious, and appears capa- 
ble of almost indefinite cultivation. In his general disposi- 
tion, he is uncommonly docile and affectionate, although he 
discovers considerable pride of opinion, and is chagrined when 
detected in an errour. He is remarkably inquisitive, and is 
never satisfied with a superficial examination of any new ob- 
ject or fact. Musick excites him powerfully ; and next to 
this, pictures. His person is strong and well proportioned 
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except his head, which is much larger than usual. This cir- 
cumstance has raised suspicions, that he had been subject to 
the rickets; a disorder which has been supposed sometimes 
to produce a prematurity of talents ; but the father declares, 
that the child has always been healthy, and particularly de- 
nies that he ever discovered any appearances of this disease. 
Considering all these circumstances, the present appears to 
be an unparalleled instance of the early developement of 
mind. It is preposterous to compare him with the admira- 
ble Critton or the blind Dydimus ; because their faculties 
were drawn forth by the usual artifices of education ; while 
the youth of this child, the ignorance of his parents, and their 
relative situation in society, preclude the possibility of his 
having attained his present powers by any use of the ordinary 
means of improvement. It is certain, therefore, that he has 
made himself what he now is, the most astonishing instance of 


premature skill in arithmetical combinations that the world 
ever saw. 


Boston, December 15, 1810. 
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OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1810. 
Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 
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NEW WORKS. 

Sacred Musick: consisting of Anthems for particular occasions, and 
Psalm and Hymn tunes. With accompaniments for the Organ and Piano- 
Forte. Composed by George C. Sweeny and William Cooper. Boston 
J. T. Buckingham. . 

* Aphorisms on men, manners, principles and things. By Joseph Bart- 
lett, Counsellor at Law. Portsmouth, for the author, 12mo. 

*The Clergyman’s Daughter ; a tragedy, in five acts. By William C. 
White. As performed at the Boston Theatre. Boston, J. Belcher. 

*The Signs of the Times. A Sermon, preached before the society for 
propagating the gospel among the Indians and others in North America, 
at their anniversary, November 1, 1810. Charlestown, S. T. Armstrong. 

*No. 3 and 4 of the American Law Journal and Miscellaneous Reper- 
tory. By John E. Hall, Esq. of Baltimore. 

A Treatise on the Law of War, translated from the Original Latin of 
Cornelius Van Bynkershoek ; being the first book of his Quaetiones 
Juris Publici. With Notes, by Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, Counsellor 
at Law in the Supreme Court of the United States.—Ne portio omnia 
possit....Ovip. Boston, D. Mallory & Co. 


* Such books, pamphlets, etc. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Boston 
Athenaeum. 
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The American Register, or General Repository of history, politics 
and science. Vol. 6, part 2, for 1810. Philadelphia, C. & A. Conrad 
and Co. | 

A copy of the record of the trial of Ensign John W. Brown, (who was 
honourably acquitted) before Division Court Martial, begun «nd holden 
at Charlestown, on the 14th day of August, 1810. Boston, &. Larkin. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry ; illustrated by experiments, and eight 
copper-plate engravings of chemical apparatus. By Samuel Parkes, 
author of a chemical catechism. Philadelphia ; Bradford & Inskeep. 

The American Reader; or Elegant Selections of pieces in prose and 
poetry. Designed for the improvement of youth ; the art of reading and 
speaking with propriety and beauty, and for the cultivation of a correct 
moral taste. Particularly for the use of schools. By Asa Lyman, A.M. 
Boston ; D. Mallory & Co. 

* Documents accompanying the message of the president of the United 
States to the two houses of congress, at the opening of the third session 
of the eleventh congress, December Sth, 1810. Printed by order of the 
senate of the United States. Washington City ; Koger C. Weightman. ~ 
154 pages 8vo. 

* A new method of ascertaining the latitude in the northern hemis- 
phere by a single altitude of the polar star, at any time; with tables cal- 
culated for that purpose. By C. Mangen, teacher of navigation. Boston ; 
William T. Clap. 

* The Charitable Blessed ; a sermon, preached in the first church in 
New-Haven, August 8,1810. By Timothy Dwight, D. D. President 
of Yale College. Sidney’s press. . 

Paragraphs on banks. Price 37 and a half cents. Philadelphia; C. and 
A. Conrad and Co. 

Considerations on the approaching dissolution of the United States’ 
Bank. Price 20 cents. Philadelphia. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


* The secret history of the cabinet of Bonaparte ; including his private 
life, character, domestic administration, and his conduct to foreign pow- 
ers ; together with secret anecdotes of the different courts of Europe, 
and of the French revolution, with two appendices, consisting of state 
papers, and of biographical sketches of the persons composing the court 
of St Cloud. By Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public; author of “* The 
Crimes of the Cabinets,” “ An Exposition of the conduct of France to- 
wards America,” &c. Edited and illustrated with notes, by a gentleman 
of New-York ; who, during a long residence in France and other parts of 
Europe, (the theatres of the revolution and intrigue) has had all the op- 
portunities necessary to be acquainted with the facts. “ Thetruth and 
nothing but the truth.”—New-York; E. Sargent and M. and W. Ward. 
2 vols. 18 mo. 

* Collectanea Greca Minora. For the use of academies and schools ; a 
knowledge of which is requisite for admission into the University at 
Cambridge, and in most of the colleges in the U. States. Cambridge ; 
Wm. Hilliard. 

The Saracen, or Matilda and Malek Adhel, a Crusade Romance, from 
the French of Madame Cotin; with an historical introduction, by Mi- 
chaud, the French Editor. Four volumes in two, price 2 dols. in boards, 
New. York; L. Riley. 

5th volume of M’Knight on the Epistles. Boston; T.B. Wait & Co. 

The Teacher’s Assistant in English composition; or, easy rules for 
writing themes and composing exercises on subjects proper for the im- 
provement of youth of both sexes atschool. To which are added, Hints 
for correcting and improving juvenile composition. By John Walker, 
author ofthe Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. Boston ; J. T. Buck- 
ingham. 
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